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CHAMBER WORKS 

CALL ASSEMBLY 
OF MUSIC LOVERS 
TO PITTSFIELD 


Guests of Mrs. Frederick S. 
Coolidge at Fifth Annual 
Berkshire Festival Hear 
Fine Programs — Prize- 
Winning Quartet by Leo 
Weiner Is Well Received— 
Wendling Ensemble Makes 
American Début—Playing 
of String Quartet from San 
Francisco Is Feature of 
Concerts — Reger Quintet, 
Pierné Trio and Brescia 
Suite Among Novelties 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


P waanes Mass, Sept. 30.—- 
With the close this afternoon of 
the fifth concert in the Temple of Mu- 
sic on South Mountain, five annual 
Berkshire Festivals of Chamber Musie 
take their place in the musical history 
of our United States. And to the 
credit of Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge 
must this achievement be placed. For 
she, in inaugurating them in the au- 
tumn of 1918, added to the musical life 
of this land a festival unique in our 
musical history, a festival intended to 
foster a love for the intimate expres- 
sion of the creative tone masters of 
the world, not a festival in which mam- 
moth choruses should sing lengthy or- 
atorios, or famous singers deliver 
operatic arias, but a festival in which 
all forms of chamber music should be 
performed each year before an invited 
audience of musicians and music 
lovers, 

The programs of the 1922 Festival 
were, on the whole, less intriguing than 
those of other years. But there was 
enough that was fine to interest the men 
and women who, through the generosity 
of Mrs. Coolidge, had the privilege of 
attending. The programs are recorded 
in full on another page. Detailed discus- 
Sion of the value of every item on them 
ls scarcely possible in a review, nor is it 
to any purpose to weigh all that was 
given from the routine critical stand- 
point. These are not public concerts; 
they do not demand it. If we may be 
permitted, we would prefer this year to 
treat of the general plan of the concerts, 
and discuss only a few of the outstand- 
ing performances. For, in all music fes- 
“vals, there must be certain features 
Which hold the attention more than do 
others. Those excellent artists who, 
therefore, are not mentioned in this re- 
View, will, I hope, understand that in 
mitting specific comment on what they 
did, the writer is acting impersonally, 
fiving the time and space to the broader 
suoject, namely, the festival, its purpose, 
s Iuture, its merits, and a suggestion or 
for the maintenance of its standard 
xcellence in the years to come. 
ne prize composition, a Quartet in F 
rp Minor by Leo Weiner, of Buda- 

was heard at to-day’s afternoon 
ert and well received. It is a work 
zenuine worth, its scherzo, Molto 
‘e, and slow movement, Andante, 
g praiseworthy for their fluency and 
erlty. Better than the Waldo War- 
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ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


Contralto, Who Began Last Month Her Forty-Sixthy Season as a Singer. 


She Has Planned 


an Extensive Tour in America Which, Will Last Until the Beginning of June and 


Bring Her Before Her Innumerable Admirers All Over the Country. 


(See Page 21) 





ner Trio of the 1921 competition, viewed 
strictly as chamber music, and the 
Jarecki Quartet of 1918, it is inferior in 
individuality to the Bloch Viola Suite 
and the Malipiero Quartet, “Rispetti e 
Strambotti,” the prize-winning works of 
1919 and 1920, respectively. The Wend- 
ling Quartet played it admirably, and the 
audience seemed to find it agreeable fare. 

The Wendling Quartet, which opened 
the festival at Thursday afternoon’s con- 
cert with Beethoven’s towering Op. 132, 
was a disappointment. These gentlemen 
from Stuttgart are serious musicians, and 
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N: Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


In Thi “rue ] 


they displayed much earnestness. But 
they sounded no depths, and their ensem- 
ble is in no way notable. Granting that 
they were nervous in making their Amer- 
ican début, making due allowance for the 
fact that the second violin, Mr. Michaelis, 
was playing on an instrument with which 
he had but short acquaintance (the U. S. 
Customs had deprived him of his Gua- 
dagnini on his arrival on account of some 
technicality), there was nothing in the 
performance of either the Beethoven or 
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WARNS STUDENTS 
TO KEEP AWAY 
FROM STARVING 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


Julius Steiner, Returning to 
New York from Summer 
Visit to Vienna, Describes 
Dreadful Condition of Aus- 
trian Capital—There Is No 
Food, and No Money Can 
Buy It, He Says—Hun- 
dreds of Musicians Looking 
for Engagements — Glory 
of Famous Opera Fades as 
Singers Receive Bare Liv- 
ing Wage—“Stay in Amer- 
ica; It’s the Only Place Just 
Now!” Is His Advice 


IENNA is a Dead City, and there 

are people walking the streets 
there who are already dead. This is 
the substance of the report which 
Julius Steiner, New York vocal teacher 
and singer, brought back recently on 
his return from an all-summer visit to 
the Austrian capital. Mr. Steiner, who 
went to see old friends, whose ac- 
quaintance he made there years ago, 
did not visit the once gay capital on 
the Danube as a tourist or as a musi- 
cian living at a hotel and attending 
the opera. He lived in the city among 
the citizens, and his observations are 
at first hand and not the result of 
hearsay. 

He made a study of conditions there 
largely from the point of view of the 
singer and of the music student, and he 
has returned urging the American artist 
and student to avoid Central Europe and 
Vienna in particular because conditions 
there are impossible. 

“In Vienna,” said Mr. Steiner, “there 
are hundreds of musicians looking for 
engagements, and there is no market for 
them. An old friend of mine, who sings 
professionally under the name of James 
Robinson, and who has lived in Vienna 
for years with his wife and two children, 
recently secured an engagement in 
Switzerland which was the talk of his 
musical associates for weeks. On meet- 
ing, they said to each other, ‘Have you 
heard the great news? Robinson has an 
engagement in Switzerland for Novem- 
ber at twenty francs.’ To those poor 
souls it was amazing luck. Think of it! 
Amazing luck to sing, to have a single 
engagement abroad at twenty francs. 

“That is only one instance,” said Mr. 
Steiner, “of the conditions there. At the 
opera house the productions are well 
staged. In many cases the settings are 
magnificently done, but there are _no 
voices, save for a half dozen artists. The 
old spirit is gone. The tradition is fad- 
ing. Even among the younger artists the 
voices are failing, largely because of the 
terrible living conditions and the actual 
lack of food. It is only too common an 
occurrence for one to hear of a young 
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Hear Novelties at Fifth Berkshire Festival 
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the Schumann by the Wendlings calcu- 
lated to stir any audience. Respectable 
playing, yes. Significant playing, no! 

The all-Brahms program of Friday 
morning was unforgettable. The rear- 
rangement of the items from the original 
printed list was scarcely happy, for it 
brought the glorious songs with viola 
and piano after a solid half hour of viola 
playing (Mr. Firestone and Mr. Hutche- 
son in the E Flat Sonata). In these 
songs Miss Beddoe revealed a very fine 
understanding of their content and sang 
with beautiful vocal quality. In Mr. 
Kortschak and Mr. Moore she had asso- 
ciates of artistic merit. That morning 
we admired Mr. Firestone’s playing of 
the sonata, but there were three artists 
on the program whose contribution to the 
1922 Berkshire Festival is the greatest, 
in our opinion. Mr. Hutcheson, who 
played in the viola sonata, the Trio, Op. 
114, and the ’cello sonata, Op. 38; Mr. 
Grisez, who had with honor done his 
share in the dull Reger quintet with the 
Wendlings, again distinguished himself 
in the trio, and on the following morning 
took part in the Brescia Suite and Schu- 
bert Octet; and Mr. Salmond, the Eng- 
lish ’cellist, whose playing in the trio and 
sonata was compelling in its mastery of 
both the instrument and the music be- 
fore him. Pianist and ’cellist played the 
sonata from memory; they did it with a 
real penetration of the Brahms idiom 
and spirit such as I have not heard in 
many a day. Had the 1922 Festival 
done nothing more than this Brahms 
program, it would have been worth mak- 
ing the trip to Pittsfield. The audience 
said many a “Bravo!” after the various 
movements of these sublime chamber 
music works. Mr. Hutcheson accom- 
plished a difficult task in playing the 
three works on a single program. He 
did them all magnificently, great artist 
that he is, distinguished pianist and pro- 
found musician in one. And this after- 
noon he played the Franck Quintet with 
the Wendlings superbly; he sought out 
the Franck spirit and captured it, and his 
instrument gave forth a color other than 
the morning before when he was playing 
Brahms. There are many pianists who 
can play Chopin and Liszt brilliantly. 
So can Mr. Hutcheson. But I don’t know 
a half dozen who can do what he did yes- 
terday and to-day! 


A Pierné Novelty 


Novel on yesterday afternoon’s pro- 
gram was the Pierné Trio, Op. 45, an 
American premiére. The New York Trio 
delivered it with great conviction. This 
trio is handicapped by a first movement 
that is endless and by the fact that in 
this work M. Pierné wants to be a “mod- 
ern.” When he is himself, the music is 
very good French music, of a super-salon 
type, passionate, fluent, almost eloquent. 
But where he wishes to walk in the path 
of Ravel and the post-Ravelites he is 
conscious in his expression and says 
nothing. The Allegretto scherzando is 
the best of it, and was played with thrill- 
ing virtuosity by Mr. Adler, Mr. Guidi 





and Mr. Van Vliet. But their playing 
of the Beethoven was the real joy of that 
afternoon’s program, a performance ex- 
alted in conception and in execution. 


Ovation for Western Visitors 


The appearance on Friday morning of 
the string quartet of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco resulted in an 
ovation for these players. In Raveis 
quartet they won honors second to no 
participant in the festival. Mr. Per- 
singer, whom we remember in his re- 
citals and solo appearances some years 
ago, has, with his associates, developed a 
string quartet of peculiarly sensitive 
quality, the same quality which we have 
always held made his own playing indi- 
vidual. And the Ravel work was an ideal 
medium in which to communicate the 
quartet’s individuality to the audience. 
The audience cheered them. They de- 
served to be cheered. It was pleasant to 
hear the Schubert Octet, an endless suc- 
cession of lovely melodies. The perform- 
ance was good, not noteworthy. Opening 
this program, the Brescia Suite was 
given a first performance by Mr. Grisez 
and his wood-wind confréres. There was 
applause for this, too. But the general 
impression was that it was far less inter- 
esting than his “Dithyrambic Suite,” 
heard at the 1921 festival. The work is 
dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s appearance on _ the 
platform on Friday morning to say a 
word of greeting to her guests brought 
her an ovation, the audience rising in her 
honor. To-night she holds a reception at 
the Maplewood, where she will present to 
her guests the artists who have been ap- 
pearing in the programs. And then the 
guests depart for their homes, grateful 
to her for her gift to them, the 1922 Berk- 
shire Festival. For it is, indeed, a gift 
for which one may be genuinely grateful. 

* * * 


If the festival lacked spice, it was, of 
course, due to the small number of mod- 
ern works performed. As an ardent 
Brahmsite, and one to whom the Brahms 
morning was the thing of the festival, 
the writer would inquire if this chamber 
music festival ought not include a larger 
representation of modern compositions. 
In establishing the figures for this year, 
the moderns had no more than three 
works, for Reger is no longer modern, 
and the prize work cannot be listed in 
making statistics. With the desire to be 
as unchauvinistic as possible, we must 
comment on the almost complete absence 
of an American work in this year’s fes- 
tival. Mr. Brescia lives in San Fran- 
cisco and is probably an American citi- 
zen, but, unless we err, he is a native of 
South America and of Italian origin. So 
that as sole representative of the com- 
posers of our United States, he was 
scarcely a happy choice, especially as his 
wood-wind suite was by no means epoch- 
making! 

The programs have been too long, but 
never longer than this year. Thursday 
afternoon’s program, comprising the 
Beethoven Op. 132, Schumann’s Quartet 
in A and the long Reger Quintet, was a 
trial. It must have played two and a 
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First Concert, Thursday Afternoon, 
September 28th 


The Wendling Quartet 

Carl Wendling, First Violin 

Hans Michaelis, Second Violin 

Philip Neeter, Viola 

Alfred Saal, ’Cello 
oak Beethoven, Quartet in A Minor, Op. 

2 

II, Schumann, A, Op. 41, 
No. 3 

III. Reger, Quintet in A, Op. 146, for 
Clarinet, Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello 
(first performance in America) 


Quartet in 


Second Concert, Friday Morning 
September 29th 


Brahms Program 

I. Sonata in E Flat for Viola or Clarinet 
and Piano 
= Nathan Firestone 
son 

II. Two Songs for Contralto, Viola and 
Piano, Op. 91 

“Gestillte Sehnsucht’’ 

‘“Geistliches Wiegenlied’’ 

Mabel Beddoe, Hugo Kortschak 
Francis Moore 

III. Trio for Piano, Clarinet and ’Cello 
in A Minor, Op. 114 

Mr. Hutcheson, 
Felix Salmond 

IV. Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, Op. 38 

Mr. Salmond and Mr. Hutcheson 





and Ernest Hutche- 


and 


Georges Grisez and 


Third Concert, Friday Afternoon, 
September 29th 


The New York Trio 
Clarence Adler, Piano 


oanenenne 
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Berkshire Festival Programs 


Scipione Guidi, Violin 

Cornelius Van Vliet, ’Cello 

I. Beethoven, Trio in B Flat, Op. 97 Z 

II. Pierné, Trio in C Minor, Op. 45 i 
(first performance in America) FE 


Fourth Concert, Saturday Morning, 
September 30th 


String Quartet of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco 

Louis Persinger, First Violin 

Louis Ford, Second Violin 

Nathan Firestone, Viola 

Walter Ferner, ’Cello 

I, Brescia, Second Suite 
(first performance) 

Arthur Lora, Flute; Marcel Tabuteau, 
Oboe; Georges Grisez, Clarinet; Auguste 
Mesnard, Bassoon; George Wendler, 
French Horn 

II. Ravel, Quartet in F 

III. Schubert, Octet in F, Op. 166 

The Quartet, Anselme Fortier, Double 
Bass; Mr. Grisez, Mr. Mesnard and Mr. 
Wendler 


(Rhapsodic) 





Fifth Concert, Saturday Afternoon, 
September 30th 


The Wendling Quartet 

Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist 

I. Leo Weiner, Quartet in F Sharp 
Minor (Prize-winning Composition of 
1922—first performance) 

Il. Franck, Quintet 
Piano and Strings 

The Wendling Quartet and Mr. Hutche- 
son 


in F Minor for 
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half hours! And Saturday morning’s 
program ran well on after one o’clock. 
When one considers that in two and a 
half days one listens to five programs, 
one the first day and two a day for two 
consecutive days, the need for keeping 
the programs within an hour and a half 
at the most becomes imperative. Two 
works on a program in a festival like 
this one are sufficient, except in the case 
of their both being brief, when a third 
brief one may be added. Our remarks on 
this subject are, we would add, not a per- 
sonal expression. We but give utterance 
to a very general feeling on the part of 
many who have enjoyed listening to 
chamber music on South Mountain, and 
in doing so present the matter construc- 
tively for the consideration of the foun- 
der of what we believe to be the finest 
music festival in America. It is the duty 
of.all lovers of the best in musical art to 
honor Mrs. Coolidge for what she has 
done and is doing. And it is her duty 
to herself to make the festival each year 
a truer and more comprehensive expres- 
sion of the finest in chamber music, old 
and new, foreign and American, and to 
maintain its standard, so that the work 


she has begun may go on in the 
to come, a monument to her love f 
fellow men, her musicianship, he 
for the art of music and her gen 
in sharing it annually with five hu 
men and women to whom music is, 
believe it to be to her, the breath o 

There were many prominent mus 
present, conductors, composers, 
ists, pianists, ’cellists, singers (the 
only a few—I am told they do n ke 
chamber music; not the few who oy. 
present, however) and teachers. | ,,)) 
not attempt a list of them. I once J) 
And unless I am mistaken, I won re 
enemies for unconsciously omittiny ;), 
names of several musicians present ,,, 
od any single thing I have done mv 
ife. 

A note in the program announce: }),; 
no prize is offered for 1923, but that 04 
will bring a prize for “a chamber 
position which shall include one or | \;. 
vocal parts in combination with i: 
ments.” And for those who hay: 
been informed of it, let me add that 
orable mention in the 1922 compet tion 
was given to the veteran Julius Rén: ven 
of Amsterdam. For the 1923 fes:\y4) 
Mrs. Coolidge has commissioned the | 
liant young English composer, Eucéne 
Goossens, to write a sextet for string 
and Rebecca Clarke a work for ’cello and 
piano. 





Warns Students Away From 
Starving Central Europe 
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question of money. There is simply not 
enough food. No one has enough to eat. 
The food is simply not there, and no 
money can buy it. There is no light and 
no fuel. During the summer citizens, 
many of them of the formerly well-to-do 
middle classes, sat in the streets after 
dinner in the evenings because of the 
cost of light. It was a choice between 
the street and going to bed. It was a 


common sight to find gatherings under 
the infrequent street lights. They were 
groups of citizens reading by light which 
cost them nothing.” 

Americans are charged extra rates for 
lodging, for food and for clothing, ac- 
cording to Mr. Steiner. He related one 
case in a restaurant when the waiter 
refused to serve him simply because he 
was “auslander,” and “auslander,” Mr. 
Steiner added, means “American” al- 
ways. 


Students Forced to Sell Belongings 


“IT had many unpleasant experiences of 
a similar sort,” said the singing teacher, 
“and I do not blame the inhabitants of 
Vienna. Every visitor to the city means 
a little more hardship. Money means so 
little because it is so impossible to buy 
food, light or fuel with it. When I ar- 
rived in Vienna, the hotel clerk charged 
me 15,000 kronen for a room, with an 
added cost of forty per cent because I 
was an American. Articles in the stores 
have no price tags because prices are 
flexible and increased when the buyer is 
an American. 

“A meagre meal,” continued Mr. 
Steiner, “costs 40,000 to 50,000 crowns. 
There is no white bread in Vienna, and 
it is impossible to get enough black bread 
with your meals in a restaurant. I lost 
thirty pounds during my visit, simply 
because I could not get enough to eat 
and because what I could get had so little 
nourishment. I defy anyone to find 
enough to eat in Vienna.” 

Mr. Steiner saw Richard Piccaver, 
American tenor, and Addie Funk, a well- 
known writer on musical subjects, both 
of whom have lived in Vienna for the 
past several years. Both these friends, 
he said, were able to live in some degree 
of comfort only by a large expenditure 
of money, far more than the average 
Viennese could afford. He learned from 
them many facts concerning conditions 
at the opera and in musical circles. 

At the leading opera houses the prin- 
cipal singers receive 3,000,000 crowns a 
performance, which is about $37 in 
American money. Artists in smaller 
parts receive barely enough to pay for 
their bread and coffee. One artist, who 
plays the réle of Christus in the adapted 
production of the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play now being given in Vienna, 
received 15,000 crowns a day. This 
amount purchases a small cup of coffee 
and one piece of black bread, said Mr. 
Steiner. 

“T asked him how he lived,” said the 


vocal teacher, “and he replied that lx 
was not living. ‘It is life in death,’ he 
told me. And what he said is true. Most 
of the people you encounter in the streets 
have skins which are brown and dri 
with the blue veins showing through. 
‘We are not starving,’ they say, ‘but 
are always hungry.’ It is true that th 
dead are walking the streets in Vien: 

An American singer who was a pu) 
of Marcella Sembrich, and whose nam 
Mr. Steiner said he was not at liberty 1 
make known, has sold all her possessions 
down to the clothes on her back whi 
waiting for an engagement in the Aus 
trian capital. It is necessary for man) 
students and young artists to sell thei: 
possessions piecemeal, now a ward rob 
now a trunk, now a fur coat, now 
chair. One young woman offered hin 
her fur coat in exchange for several les 
sons. Mr. Steiner gave them to her fre: 
of charge. 

“These are the conditions,” said th 
teacher. “I could go on citing simila 
cases almost indefinitely. I come back 
from Vienna with only one message fo! 
all American students and artists. That 
is, ‘For God’s sake, stay away from 
Vienna! It is a city of the dead. The) 
don’t want you there.’ There are 
teachers who are better than the teachers 
in America, and no young ones who ar 
as good. There are a few teachers of 
the old school, all aged now and suffering 
from lack of food and warmth. There is 
no chance of engagements, and going to 
Vienna only makes conditions harder fo! 
the Viennese. To every student I sa) 
earnestly, ‘Stay in America. It is th 
only place just now.’” 





Prize Offered for New Opera in Rome 


RoME, Sept. 25.—The publication Mu 
sica and the Teatro dei Piccoli hav 
jointly offered prizes totaling 4000 ‘ir 
as an incentive for new works to be pr 
duced on. the marionette stage of th 
theater. The sum of 2000 lire is offere’ 
for a musical fable in three acts. 0! 
a libretto by an Italian writer suitad' 
for musical scoring, another 1000 lire ar 
offered, and 1000 lire are to be awarce 
to the Italian designer offering the ™ 
setting and costumes for the win!!! 
production. The contest closes 
Dec. 30. 


John McCormack to Give Three Oct 
Concerts in America 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of . 


McCormack, tenor, was advised by 

on Sept. 28 that Mr. McCormack 
return to this country on Oct. .11 a! 
the Aquitania for three concert eng ++‘ 
ments. The tenor is to go back to -"* 
land on Oct. 28, where he will rem 
until the opening of his spring to 
this country. Mr. Wagner annou 
that the October concerts are booke 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
dates have been settled as yet. 


ber 





All the material in MusicaL AMER 
copyrighted and may be reproduced 
when proper credit is given. 
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New Conductor of Cincinnati 
Symphony Promises That 
United States Composers 
Wil Be Represented on His 
Programs—Assesses Work 
of Outstanding European 
Musicians — Advance Col- 
umn of Contemporary Cre- 
ative Army Headed by Stra- 
vinsky, Schonberg, and Béla 
Bartok—French and _Ital- 


ian Modernists Discussed 
By R. M. KNERR 


SPOKESMAN for Hungary 
among musical nations arrived in 

e United States last week, when 

ritz Reiner, newly chosen conductor 

f the Cincinnati Symphony, stepped 
rom the liner Caronia at New York. 
‘ot only does Mr. Reiner’s work as 
rchestral and opera conductor in Eu- 
ope bespeak the prowess of the 
iodern Magyar race, but in his sin- 
ere appraisals of his countrymen, 
béla Bartok and Dohnanyi, his ad- 
miration for the stirrings of national 
enius are laid bare. 

Yet nothing illiberal or narrow was to 
e discerned in the genial personality of 
he handsome, youthful conductor, who, 
or all his successes, is only thirty-four. 
Je accorded similar praise to outstand- 
me personalities of other musical na- 
ions, including America. 

The name of Béla Bartok was one of 
triumvirate which the visiting conduc- 
or placed highest on the roll of contem- 
borary composers—the others being Igor 
travinsky and Arnold Schénberg. When 
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TEACHING IN HOME 
IS TAKEN TO COURT 


etition Against Nicola A. 
Montani Is Heard in 
Philadelphia 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 30.—The question 
hether music teachers may teach in 
heir homes or whether they may be 
prevented through legal resort of neigh- 
bors who complain of scales, and prac- 
ising as “noise” and “a nuisance” came 
I) on Tuesday in the Court of Common 
Jeas, when several property holders in 
residential neighborhood in the ex- 
usive Rittenhouse Square section pre- 
ited a petition to enjoin Nicola A. 
p tani and Mrs. Catherine Sherwood 
montanil, from giving vocal lessons in 
“clr newly purchased house at 1705 
““enhouse Street. The Montanis for 
wheary years conducted a studio at 1207 
4.nut Street but never had a complaint 


Ot; 
yelOre, 


Rittenhouse Street, is a small thor- 
shtare running off Rittenhouse Square. 
Umber of the old-fashioned houses 
“© In recent years been “made over” 
charming and unique residences, by 
‘ronts and modern improvements. 
reet lies on the edge of the busi- 

: ‘ion and property there has a 
> Valuation. Neighbors on both sides 
“heir petition for an injunction de- 

‘ that the practising and repetition 

of instruction constituted a 





Mr. ‘ontani, who is conductor of the 
, tina Choir, choirmaster of St. 
“hurech, editor of the Catholic 
‘er, and prominent on the board 
Saint Gregory Society, brought 
ighbors to substantiate his de- 
at no nuisance was constituted. 
uted out that there were no eve- 
ms, but only two afternoons of 
and all day Saturday. He also 
that there was no music at un- 
‘© or unseasonable hours. He 


aid } 
; 
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studio roster carried the names 
= humber of important professional 
rts, choir soloists, etc., and that the 
a Choir did not rehearse there 
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Fritz Reiner, Newly-Appointed Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
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with Mme. Reiner Upon Their Arrival in New York from Europe 


he was told by a little group of musicians 
and journalists gathered in his suite at 
a New York hostelry that unfortunately 
nothing in the larger forms by Bartok 
had seen performance in New York, Mr. 
Reiner said, in exceptionally supple 
English: 

“It is a great pity. He is one of the 
most potent figures in contemporary 
music. If you ask whom I consider the 
most significant living composer, how- 
ever, I should without hesitation say 
Stravinsky. His ‘Sacre du Printemps,’ 


as alleged in one account. His witnesses 
who lived virtually as close to the Mon- 
tani home as the complainants, declared 
their opinion that the lessons were not 
disturbing or objectionable. 

James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude and president of the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association, in whose 
interest he attended the trial, was chal- 
lenged as a witness, but not before he 
had put in the record the statement that 
a good deal more than half. of Phila- 
delphia’s 2000 music teachers conducted 
their classes in their own apartments 
or homes. The present suit was unique 
in its complaint. 

Judge Martin, after all the testimony, 





Rehearsals Begun for First 
Concert— Support for 
Dippel Opera 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 30.—Fritz Reiner, 
the newly-appointed conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, is busy rehearsing 
the orchestra for its first concert, at 
which the Fourth Symphony of Brahms 
will be performed. He has taken a 
furnished house on Ohio Avenue. Emil 
Heermann, concertmaster of the orches- 
tra has returned with his wife from their 
summer trip in Europe. 

The committee in charge of the or- 


ganization of the Cincinnati section of 
the United States Grand Opera is much 


Chaliapine to Make Home in England 


Feodor Chaliapine, Russian bass, is to 
make his home in England, according to 
statements credited to him by the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph shortly after his 
recent arrival in the British capital. The 
singer, it is said, likes English life, and 
is eager that his children should benefit 
by an English education. He has been 
collaborating recently on a motion pic- 
ture with Maxim Gorky and will spend 
several weeks at the task during the com- 
ing spring. Concerning reports that Mr. 
Chaliapine would sing fifteen perform- 


CINCINNATI FORCES 


in my estimation, is the most important 
contemporary musical document. 
“Schonberg, I think, probably comes 
next. And yet how little this composer 
is known! His name, of course, is men- 
tioned with great respect. But the diffi- 
culty lies in giving his work adequate 
performances, in bringing the musicians 
of an orchestra to play, and the auditors 
to listen to, the ‘Five Orchestral Pieces,’ 
for instance, understandingly. It is 
largely because of the unique character 
of his personality and his mode of ex- 


“held the bill,” thus neither granting 
nor denying the injunction, and stated he 
would await further developments. In 
case he renders a decision this term of 
court it will be of great importance to 
every music teacher in the State and 
doubtless have some national importance 
as a precedent for similar actions in 
other places. 

The case is exciting a great amount 
of interest, since many musicians have 
been teaching or practising in their 
apartments or homes in the last few 
years on account of the enormous rise 
in rentals in the studios in the business 
section. Many teachers have taken quar- 
ters in purely residential sections. 


PH 


pleased with the interest displayed in 
Andreas Dippel’s plan of establishing 
permanent opera throughout the coun- 
try. Seat reservations at present amount 
to over $40,000. Many artists have 
signed contracts in New York, and Mr. 
Dippel writes that the formation of the 
orchestra was completed last week. 

Examinations of voices for the chorus 
of the Jubilee May Festival took place 
on Sept. 20 and 22. They were held by 
Alfred Hartzell, chorus-master, and 
many new singers were accepted. Re- 
hearsals under the director of the fes- 
tival, Frank Van der Stucken, are sched- 
uled to begin on Oct. 2. 

A new club known as the “East Hi 
Opera Club” has just been formed, with 
Will R. Reeves as director. It will give 
“Tia Mascotte,” Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas 
Oratorio” and Max Bruch’s “The Flight 
of the Holy Family.” 
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ances during the coming Metropolitan 
season, William J. Guard, publicity direc- 
tor of the organization, said the number 
was as yet undecided, and that the bass 
might sing a greater or smaller number 
of performances. The Chicago Tribune 
recently announced that Mr. Chaliapine 
would make his first operatic appearance 
in Chicago in the Auditorium there dur- 
ing the coming winter. The singer is 
now engaged on a tour of the British 
Isles, which includes Eastbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Brighton, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Bristol, and two concerts 
in London. 


f Americ an Music 
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Describes Stravinsky’s “Sacre 
du Printemps” as the Most 
Important Contemporary 
Musical Work—One Func- 
tion of an Orchestra, He Af- 
firms, Is to Foster Native 
School of Composition — 
Considers It Best for the 
Cause of Music That New 
Works Should Be Tried in 
“Small Spoonfuls” 


pression. He is certainly less easy to 
comprehend than the later Scriabine, as 
exemplified in ‘Prometheus.’ I shall give 
the ‘Verklarte Nacht,’ and possibly other 
works, on my American programs.” 


Admiration for American Music 


A brief for American music was pre- 
sented by the visiting conductor, who 
professed admiration for the scores of 
MacDowell and Chadwick, and said that 
he was also familiar with the work of 
Henry Hadley and Chalmers Clifton, 
among a number of other creative 
musicians. Charles Martin Loeffler and 
Ernest Bloch, he indicated, would be rep- 
resented on programs conducted by him. 
He stated that it would be part of the 
policy of the Cincinnati organization 
under his leadership to present native 
works. 

“That is one of the functions for which 
orchestras exist,” he declared, “to aid in 
the development of national schools of 
composition... The young Italian groups 
are an example. Symphonic music in 
Italy has, I am convinced, been hampered 
by the paucity of orchestras. The Au- 
gusteo of Rome is virtually the only first- 
class organization in that nation. And 


[Continued on page 19] 
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ELMAN IS SEASON'S 
FIRST RECITALIST 


Violinist, After His Tours 
Abroad, Plays Before 
Huge Throng 
The new season’s first 
crammed Carnegie Hall with what ap- 
peared to be a capacity audience. The 
stage was populated and there were 
many standees. Enthusiasm had free 
rein, and at a late hour there was still 
a clamor for extras. The number-one 
recitalist was Mischa Elman and he had 
an Elman throng. : : 
The violinist, playing in New York 
for the first time since the spring of 
1920, appeared in fine fettle, and there 
was nothing to indicate that his tours 
in the Orient and other far portions of 
the hemispheres had materially altered 
his art. Nor was his restless platform 
demeanor changed. His frequently beau- 
tiful tone, when free of excesses, as In 
D Major 


recital 


the Larghetto of Handel’s 
Concerto, charmed as heretofore. His 
mastery of technical resources flashed 


him triumphantly through the shallow 
A Minor Concerto of Vieuxtemps. Put 
there was much sliding-finger sentimen- 
tality in other parts of the Handel work; 
and the Bach Chaconne was something 
else again, because of what seemed to 
be an effort to “humanize” its every 
phrase. ' 

The violinist also played Korngold’s 
“Much Ado About Nothing” Suite, pre- 
viously given in orchestral guise at one 
of the Friends of Music concerts last 
year. The first number, “A Maid in 
Bridal Array,” had charm; the others 
were trivial, though neatly played. | 

The accompaniments of Josef Bonime 
were altogether gratifying. 

O. T. 

The Bureau of Community Service 
has issued through its New York head- 
quarters a bulletin outlining a Stephen 
C. Foster program to be given on Jan. 13 
by schools, clubs and community service 
organizations in memory of that com- 
poser, who died in New York fifty-nine 
years ago. 
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ISADORA DUNCAN 
IS DETAINED AT 
ELLIS ISLAND ON 
ARRIVAL HERE 


American Dancer and Her 
Russian Poet-Husband Ad- 
mitted After Inquiry—Sol 
Hurok, New York Manager, 
Complains of Treatment 
Received at the Dock—Says 
He Was Searched for “In- 
visible Writing” Following 
an Interview with Miss 
Duncan on Board “Paris” 
—Declares He Will Com- 
plain to Washington or 
Bring Charge of Assault 
Against Official 


CONSIDERABLE stir was occa- 
sioned when Isadora Duncan, 
noted American dancer, was detained 
by the immigration officials, upon her 
arrival in New York on board the 
Paris on Sunday last. Miss Duncan 
Was accompanied by her young hus- 
band, Sergei Yessenin, Russian poet, 
whom she married eight months ago 
in Moscow. With Miss Duncan and 
Mr. Yessenin were detained the danc- 
er’s two children and her secretary, 
Woldemar Wetluguine, a Russian au- 
thor. The party was admitted after 
appearing before a special board of 
inquiry on Monday. The official who 
conducted the examination stated that 
charges had not been substantiated. 

It is understood that difficulty arose 
over opinions which Miss Duncan is said 
to have expressed from time to time con- 
cerning the Russian Soviet government. 
She encountered similar difficulties re- 
cently when she returned from Moscow 
to France, The dancer was met at the 
pier by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Augustin 
Duncan; a delegation from her native 
California, and her American manager, 
Sol Hurok, who at once undertook meas- 
ures to have her admitted. Miss Duncan 
and her party traveled on Russian pass- 
ports which she said had been properly 
viséd at the American Consulate in Paris, 
where she was assured she would have no 
difficulties with immigration officials 
here. 

The dancer was indignant over being 
detained and at first said she would re- 
main on the Paris and return to Europe 
rather than go to Ellis Island. Later she 
changed her mind and went with her 
party to the immigration station. Fol- 
lowing the inquiry, she declared that 
she had had nothing to do with Russian 
politics. 

Miss Duncan’s trunks and _ clothing 
were given a thorough search by immi- 
gration officials, and a number of books 
in Russian, claimed by the dancer to be 
classics, were seized by the immigration 
authorities for translation. 

Mr. Hurok protested vigorously against 
the treatment he said he was subjected 
to on leaving the Paris after a visit to 
Miss Duncan’s cabin. An immigration 
official, he said, threatened him with 
force if he failed to go to an office on the 
dock. There, the manager said, he was 
stripped of his clothes, apparently in an 
effort to discover “invisible writing.” Mr. 
Hurok is an American citizen. He de- 
clared he would either make a complaint 
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Siegfried Wagner to Reach 
America in November 


AYREUTH, Sept. 26.—Late Oc- 
i tober has been settled as the 
=: time for Siegfried Wagner’s depar- 
= ture for America to secure a list 
of American subscribers to the 
1923-24 Wagnerian Festival here. 
It is expected that he will arrive in 
New York early in November. His 
mother, Cosima Wagner, who was 
critically ill recently, has recovered 
and is again active at her duties in 
connection with the festival. 


to Washington or prefer a charge of as- 
sault against the inspector. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, in Washing- 
ton, and Deputy Commissioner of Immi- 
gration Byron H. Uhl, in New York, 
both denied having issued any order 
detaining Miss Duncan. An explanation 
received later by the New York press 
from Washington said that Miss Dun- 
can’s party was possibly held because 
officials found it necessary to conduct a 
special inquiry. It was pointed out that 
all foreigners arriving from Europe were 
held subject to this procedure. It was 
subsequently stated that Miss Duncan 
had been detained by order of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

At the Immigration Bureau officials 
said there was nothing unusual about 
Miss Duncan’s case. “Her husband is a 
Russian,” it was said. “So is she, as she 
sacrificed her citizenship to marry him. 
They reached New York on Sunday. 
Nothing could be done but hold them for 
the necessary examination. We have had 
no requests from New York lawyers that 
these cases be expedited.” 

A statement which had been prepared 
for Miss Duncan by her husband and 
secretary, before the party was detained, 
read as follows: 

“Here we are on American territory. 
Gratitude, that is our first thought. We 
are the representatives of young Russia. 
We are not mixing in political questions. 
It is only the field of art that we are 
working. We believe the soul of Russia 
and the soul of America are about to 
understand each other. 

“We are come to America with only 
one idea—to tell of the Russian con- 
science and to work for the rapproche- 


ment of the two great countries. No 


politics, no propaganda! 

“After eight years of war and revolu- 
tions a Chinese wall is surrounding Rus- 
sia. Europe, itself torn by war, hasn’t 
enough strength to tear down that Chi- 
nese wall. Russia is in the shadows, but 
it is misfortune that has helped us. It 
was during the Russian famine that 
America made a_e generous’ gesture. 
Hoover has destroyed the Chinese wall. 

“The work of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration is unforgetable. Above 
everything else I wish to emphasize the 
fact that to-day there are only two coun- 
tries in the world—Russia and America. 

“In Russia there is an avid thirst to 
study America and her sweet people. 
May it be that art will be the medium 
for a new friendship! May the Ameri- 
can woman with her keen intelligence 
help us in our task! On the journey 
here we have crossed all Europe. In 
Berlin, in Rome, Paris and in London 
we found nothing but museums, death 
and disenchantment. America—our last 
but our greatest hope! Greetings and 
thanks to the American people!” 

Miss Duncan gave her age as thirty- 
one and that of her husband as twenty- 
seven. Translations of many of Mr. 
Yessenin’s poems are being prepared 
for an English edition, she said. Miss 
Duncan indicated that she would petition 
for a restoration of her American citi- 
zenship, which she lost by her marriage. 
She says there are twenty-five young 
dancers, ten boys and fifteen girls, 
whom she personally trained, now on 
their way from Russia. They will ap- 
pear with her during the coming season. 
Miss Duncan’s first performance is 
scheduled for Oct. 7 at Carnegie Hall. 
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Harriet van Emden 
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From Left to Right: Mrs. Louis Schnitzler, Dr. G. De Koos, 


Harriet van Emden, Louis Schnitzler and Judith Bokar (Mrs. De Koos) 


HE success of Harriet van Emden in 

her two appearances in the summer as 
soloist with the Hague Orchestra, under 
the baton of Georg Schneevoigt at the 
Kurhaus concerts in Scheveningen, has 
been followed already by her appear- 
ances in Berlin in recital on Sept. 7 and 
in Copenhagen on Sept. 15 and 19, and 
another is scheduled for Berlin. The 
American soprano will be heard in re- 


cital in Amsterdam and the Hague on 
Nov. 9 and 10, and in the weeks inter- 
vening Miss van Emden will sing twice 


in each of the following cities: Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm, Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague, Paris and Brussels. Her tour 


has been arranged for her by Dr. G. De 
Koos the Dutch manager, who is her 
manager for Europe with the exception 
of Germany, where she appears under 
the Wolff Bureau. 





Cincinnati Students Win Violin Prizes 
at Fontainebleau 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 30.—From_ Fon- 


tainebleau, France, comes the announce- 


ment that the two first prizes for violin- 
playing at the American Conservatory 
there have been won by Mary Louise 
Gale of Columbus, Ohio, and Helene von 
Ende of New York. Both are graduates 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory. They 
studied at different times with Jean ten 
Have, Tirindelli, Andre de Ribaupierre, 
and later with Eugene Ysaye. 


Telmanyi Due This Month 
Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, will arrive here in the latter part of 
this month for his second American con- 
cert tour, which he will open with a reci- 
tal before the Woman’s Club in Toronto, 
Canada, on Nov. 16. 


New Eastman Theater to House First 
Operatic Production 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 3.—The new 
Eastman Theater, which has been de- 
voted to motion pictures since its opening 
on Labor Day, will house its first musical 
production on Oct. 16, when the San 
Carlo Opera Company will begin a series 
of eight performances. 





Rex Tillson Marries 

Rex Tillson, pianist and accompanist, 
and Marguerite Lise Heaton, head of the 
New York School of Dalcroze Eurhytn- 
mics, were married at the home of the 
bride’s father, Clement Heaton at Valley 
Cottage, N. Y., on Oct. 1. After a brief 
honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Tillson will 
make their home in New York. 
AMERICA is 
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Opera Artists Arr ~ 
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ered in the opening recitals and coy 
certs of the new season. Singers 
dancers, instrumentalists and condy 
tors arrived from Europe, where the 
had spent the summer months resting 
on recital tours, or studying new rile 

The liner Reliance brought the larg 
est group of artists. On 
Johanna Gadski, soprano, and her daugh 
ter, Lotta Tauscher. Mme. Gadski, wh 
will begin a concert tour shortly, sai 
that she was entertained at dinner } 
Berlin by Alanson B. Houghton, th 
American Ambassador. While in th 
German capital, the singer also mad 
provision for the support of Fra 
Schréde-Chalupka, the only teacher sh 
has ever had. Frau _Schréde-Chalupkg 
is eighty-six years old and was penni 
less. 

Frank Damrosch, head of the Ne 
York Institute of Musical Art, was als 
a passenger on the Reliance, togethegmpasce on 
with Mrs. Damrosch, and their daughte picity ar 
Helen Therese. They returned f: Mf surfac 
tour which included the principal Eur 
pean cities and several summer festival 
Ellen Dalossy, soprano of the Metr “T begs 
politan Opera Company, returned on tifucing a 
same ship for the opening of the seasolifand the 
Mrs. Artur Bodanzky and her « ssured, 


board werg 


Want 


were also among the passengers. “T hav 
The Reliance brought the Suabiafnd I ws 
Singers, with Karl Kromer, their ¢ of the pr 
ductor, and Ilka Knédler, soprano, ‘ ects to 

ts funda 


Albert Seibert, tenor, as soloists 
chorus will tour this country, 0) 
with a concert at Carnegie Hall on O«' 
The Aquitania carried Josef Stransk 
conductor of the New York Philharmon! 
Giorgio Polacco, conductor of the 
cago Civic Opera Association and % 
wife, Edith Mason, soprano, with 4 


urfaces, 
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Londoners Hear Newark, V. J. 
Concert by Radio 


OTWITHSTANDING interfer 

ence by the sparking of 0c 
liners, a recent concert of vocal an¢ 
orchestral numbers sent broa' 
from the department store of + 
Bamberger & Company of Newat*; 
N. J., was heard by a number © 
persons in the department store © 
Gordon Selfridge, Oxford tree 
: London. A radiogram fro r 
: Selfridge announced that the s!”& 
ing and orchestral mus AS 
heard, but the London audi 
parently failed to hear a sp 
Sir Thomas Lipton. He 
vited to speak, but either 
of a breakdown of the m 
or excessive interference, 
marks were lost. 





He d 
make a second attempt lat 
Sir Harry Lauder. A con 
gram in a school in D: a 
Iowa, last week, was ht tion of 
amazing clearness in Hava 
Scotia and other remote | 
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on of Lee de Forest Achieves Complete Synchronization 
Sound and Action—Music Reproduced by Utilizing 


( ymera—Symphonies and Acts of Operas May Be Pre- 


nted in Entirety 


By B. H. HAGGIN 


\ in every village! 
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For this reason the phonograph and 


he reproducing piano have peen veri- 
ble godsends to the small community, 
aking music known where it otherwise 
ight not exist. One of their handicaps, 
owever, has been the limitation upon 
e size of the records. Thus, although 
ongs, operatic numbers, instrumental 
mpositions, selections from operas and 
ven short movements from symphonies 
ave been recorded, an entire act of an 
pera and many of the symphonic move- 
ents cannot be played without inter- 
uption. 

The recording companies have, it is 
rue, issued such large works in sections, 
yt in the case of film-opera a more ser1- 
us difficulty has been the impossibility 
, secure perfect synchronization be- 
yeen the phonograph and the screen. 
But now all these difficulties promise 
) disappear entirely. Film-opera, films 
eproducing the music of great symphony 
rchestras, instrumental artists and 
ingers, and capable of running more 


han an hour, all without a flaw in the 


ound and the synchronization of sound 
nd action—these are promised by the 
xtraordinary invention of Dr. Lee de 
‘forest. What they mean for music in 


he smaller communities of America can 


ardly be estimated. 

Dr, de Forest has had a distinguished 
areer aS an inventor, having been one 
f the pioneers in the development or 


jreless telegraphy and telephony in 
America. His most famous invention is 
he audion amplifier, upon which long 


listance and wireless telephony depend. 
And now he has announced the invention 


fa new process of reproducing sound, 
ased on photography, i. e., upon elec- 
ricity and optics, instead of the contact 


of surfaces. 


Wanted: A Super-Phonograph 


“I began my work in the hope of pro- 


super-phonograph,” he _ says, 
and the realization of this hope is now 
ssured, 

“I have always been fond of music, 
nd I wanted to eliminate the defects 


UCiIng a 
r 
f 


Mf the present type of phonograph, de- 


ects to some degree inseparable from 
fundamental principle, the contact of 
aces. I reached the conclusion that 





f Film Depicting Dr. de Forest 
ng. The Phonographic Record Is 
r t the Right, the Lines Being Pro- 
: by Rays of Light Which Vary in 
ty with Sound Vibrations 


What a tremendous advantage it would be to the 
isands of communities scattered over this continent if they could 
first-class opera and symphony organizations of the hig cities in the 
id taste thrives on opportunities for its exercise; and in the case of 
e best of such opportunities are restricted to cities large enough 
support their own opera or symphony organizations or to borrow 
ficiently often to make their influence permanent. 


photography was the proper solution. I 
convert sound vibrations into rays of 
light which I can photograph; then I 
simply reverse the process and reproduce 
the original wave-lengths of sound, and 
hence the exact sounds themselves. 
“Photography promised to eliminate 
still another shortcoming of the present 
phonograph; namely, the limitation upon 
the length of its records. What I hopea 
to produce was a film of great length, 
permitting the recording of symphonies 
and other long compositions in their en- 
tirety. Since the track of the recording 
is only about one-sixteenth of an inch 
wide, a device to re-roll the film without 


interruption would increase the length of 
a thousand-foot film to as much as 10,000 
feet; that is, if sound only is to be re- 
corded. At a rate of fifteen to twenty 
feet per second, this film would take from 
an hour to an hour and a half to project. 

“My apparatus is already complete, 
but many of the parts, particularly me- 
chanical parts, such as the device for 
re-rolling the film, are still in crude form. 
I shall not put my phonograph on the 
market until it is perfect, and that will 
take about two years and a lot of money. 
For this reason I am applying it to the 
moving picture, the requirements of 
which are not so great. The financial re- 
turns will be immediate, and I shall have 
an opportunity to experiment. 

Film-Operatic Possibilities 

“A great deal of experimenting will 
have to be done even with the applica- 
tion to the moving picture. We shall try 
a little of everything and feel our way 
cautiously to see what the public likes. 
The first picture will probably be of a 
soloist singing or playing. 

“But our biggest problem is to pro- 
duce film-opera. Since the picture leaves 
room for only one track of recording, 
and the usual operatic act, requiring 
about forty or forty-five minutes, is too 
long for one reel, a mechanical device is 
needed which will make the transition 
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Are Passengers on the Maiden Voyage 


Right: Antonio Scotti, Capt. H. Schiaffino, 


of the Julius Caesar, and Giovanni Martinelli 


[Continued from page 4] 


same organization; Clara Novello-Davies, 
teacher of voice, and her adopted daugh- 
ter, Marie Novello, pianist. 

Mr, Stransky brought with him a num- 
ber of novelties to be heard during the 
Philharmonic season. Among the works 
new to Philharmonic audiences this sea- 
son will be several by Dohnanyi, Delius, 
Korngold, Elgar, D’Indy and Leo Weiner. 
While abroad Mr. Stransky conducted as 
guest at the Budapest Opera and at the 
festival performances in Baden-Baden. 

Mr. Polacco said that Feodor Chalia- 
pine, bass, will sing severa! performances 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Association 
in addition to his engagements at the 
N. Y. Metropolitan. The Chicago con- 
ductor complained of the dearth of opera 
singers in the market at present. This 
condition he attributed to the fact that 
the Metropolitan and Chicago companies 
had engaged a large number of the best 
available singers and scores of others 
were engaged by the operas abroad which 
are now very active. 

Mme. Novello-Davies will open her 
voice studio at once and Miss Novello is 
booked for a concert tour of the East and 
Middle West. 


Many Operatic Artists Return 


Among the passengers on the Homeric 
were Olive Fremstad, soprano, and her 
protégée, Annie Smith Verplanck of 
White Plains, N. Y., who has been abroad 
studying for several months. D. F. Mc- 
Sweeney, concert manager, was also a 


. 


passenger on the Homeric returning 
from a trip to England on which he 
saw John McCormack. He reports the 


tenor as completely recovered from his 
illness and in excellent voice. Jerome 
Kern and Dorothy Foster, composers, 
arrived on the same ship. 

The new Italian liner Julius Caesar 
brought a group of personalities con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Among these were Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, and Antonio Scotti, 
baritone. William Guard, publicity di- 
rector of the Metropolitan, and Mrs. 
Guard returned home on the same ship 
from an all summer visit to Italy and 
France. Ettore Ruffo, Chicago teacher, 
also made the voyage. Titta Ruffo was 
on the passenger list of the Majestic. 

More Metropolitan artists arrived on 
the Paris. They were Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, conductor, and Emile Rousseau, 
an American lyric tenor, who will be 
heard with the organization for the first 
time this season. Ottokar Bartik, ballet- 
master, and Mrs. Bartik were passengers 
on the Homeric returning from a visit 
to Paris and Central Europe. Giulio 
Crimi, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association, was also a passenger. 

Isadora Duncan, dancer, was a passen- 
ger to New York by the Paris. 

The Caronia brought Fritz Reiner, 
recently appointed conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, and Mrs. Reiner, who 
is the daughter of Etelka Gerster, 
soprano well known at the Metropolitan 
Opera years ago. On the same ship 
were the Ukrainian Nationa! Chorus, its 





Opera in Every Village Promised by Talking Film 





Photo by Bachrach 


Dr. Lee de Forest, Inventor of Photographic 
Process of Reproducing Sound 


from one reel to another continuous. Such 
a device has already been perfected for 
the ordinary moving picture. In the near 
future, therefore, only tabloid operas cut 
down to one reel will be given. 

“For the home, the sounds as repro- 
duced will be sufficiently clear and loud. 
but in public places and large halls an 
audion amplifier will have to be usea 
similar to the one used in radio telephony. 
The latter, however, is very crudely con- 
structed and _ therefore distorts the 
sound, but you have only to speak and 
listen over the long-distance telephone to 
appreciate to what a degree of perfec- 
tion the amplifier may be developed. 


Living Artist to Remain 


“T certainly do not expect my mecha- 
nism, or any mechanism however per- 
fect, to supplant the living musician,” 
said Dr. de Forest in conclusion. ‘We 
shall still prefer to hear the New York 
Symphony or the Boston Symphony in 
the life, even if we can have an exact 
reproduction of its playing. But there 
is need of both; there are circumstances 
under which we may want the reproduc- 
tion, and it will be especially valuable 
for communities which have no oppor- 
tunity to hear great symphony orches- 
tras.” 





conductor Alexander Koshetz, and its 
soloist Oda Slobodskaya, soprano. 

Elly Ney, pianist, who in private life 
is the wife of Willy Van Hoogstraten, 
conductor, arrived on the America with 
her daughter Eleanore. Mme. Ney, 
whose concert tour begins shortiy, de- 
clared her intention of making the United 
States her future home, and of taking 
out her initial citizenship papers at an 
early date. Jules Daiber, concert man- 
ager, who was recently engaged to man- 
age the operatic venture to be launched 
in Paris next spring by Ganna Walska, 
soprano, was a passenger on_ the 
America. He said he was in the market 
for opera singers to support Mme. 
Walska. He also announced that Muriel 
McCormick, soprano, and stepdaughter of 
the Polish singer, will have a place in 
the company. 

The Lafayette included in its pas- 
senger list Lucile Delcourt, harpist, and 
Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist of the Boston 
Symphony. Robert Leonhardt, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, ar- 
rived on the Mongolia. During the sum- 
mer he sang a number of guest perform- 
ances in Vienna. 

From South America on the liner Pan- 
America arrived Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist, accompanied by Mrs. Godowsky 
and their son, Leopold, violinist. Mr. 
Godowsky spent the summer in touring 
the principal South American countries. 
When he landed he was suffering from an 
infection of the hand which will prevent 
his playing for some time. After spend- 
ing ten days in this country, the planist 
and his party will sail from San Fran- 
cisco for a several months’ tour of Aus- 
tralia and the Orient. 

Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame 
de Paris, was also among the week’s ar- 
rivals. He left New York at once for 
Canadian concert engagements, but will 
return shortly to give a recital series in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
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MRS. FREER QUITS OPERA ORGANIZATION 


Resigns Chairmanship of Chi- 
cago Chamber Company— 


Rehearsals Continue 
By Charles Quint 
CuHicaGo, Sept. 30.—Mrs. Eleanor 
Everest Freer has resigned the chair- 
manship of the Chicago Chamber Opera 
Company, the organization formed re- 
cently for the purpose of producing 


works by American composers. The Gen- 
eral Director, Gilbert H. Wilson, states 
that the company will proceed with its 
program and it is hoped that Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “Shanewis” will be 
presented, as originally scheduled, on 
Nov. 2. 

The resignation of Mrs. Freer follows, 
it is stated, some dissension as to the 
direction of the organization, the scale 


upon which the productions are to be 
given, and the question of financing the 
enterprise. Mr. Wilson defines the finan- 
cial situation as sound, and he is going 
on with his work. 

Mrs. Freer, it is asserted, claims to 
have the rights to produce ‘“Shanewis” 
and two other operas listed for early 


presentation, namely, Arthur Nevin’s 
“Daughter of the Forest’ and Hugo’s 
“Temple Dancer.” According to Mr. 


Wilson, rehearsals of “Shanewis” are 
proceeding satisfactorily and it is be- 
lieved that Mr. Cadman’s consent to pro- 
duce the work can be obtained. 

A rumor that Herbert M. Johnson, 
former business manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association, would organize a 
company of his own if the Chicago 
Chamber Opera Company did not live up 
to its promises, was emphatically denied 
to-day by Mr. Johnson. He stated that 
he knew nothing whatever about the 
matter. 





MAYOR’S COMMITTEE PLANS 
NEW YORK FREE CONCERTS 


Winter Series to Be Inaugurated Will 
Follow Successful Course of 
Summer Programs 


Continuing the successful work accom- 
plished this summer, when 525 free out- 
door programs were given, the People’s 
Concerts Committee of New York, under 
the sponsorship of Mayor Hylan, will ar- 
range a series in schools and armories in 
the coming winter. The committee, 
which is headed by City Chamberlain 
Philip Berolzheimer, plans to present a 
number of bands in these events, with 
contributions by string quartets and 
quintets and vocal soloists. Organ re- 
citals by well-known performers are also 
contemplated. 

Among the organizations which had a 
notable part in the summer series was 
the Police Band, under Paul Henneberg. 
The final event of the season was given 
by this organization in Prospect Park on 
Sept. 28, with Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
as the soloist. Mme. Patterson sang the 





Baritone Wanted—Young student, with excel 
lent voice, to fill vacancy in mixed quartette estab 
lishing itself, under the direction of a recognized 
coach, for concert engagements. State age, musician- 
ship, experience, etc. Address Baritone, c/o Musical 
America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 





STUDIO, part time or permanent, beautiful, large, 
light room, four windows. (Reception room if de- 
sired.) Steinway Grand, unusual tone. Ideal for 
composing, coaching, ete, Very quiet. Service. 
Apartment 10, 181 Riverside Drive (corner 85th 
St.). Telephone Schuyler 8123, after six. 








Players wanted for the KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB, 
100 players—men, women, boys and girls. Bleventh 
season. Christiaan Kriens, conductor. Weekly re- 
hearsals. Concerts in Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall, 
Wanamaker’s, Mail Concerts, ete. Vacancies in 
string and wind departments. Address applications 
to Secretary, 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Accompanist agemests for engagements. Young man, 
experienced. L. S. W., care MUSICAL AMERICA, 
501 Fifth Avenue. New York. 











Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


« Director, FREDERKC SHIPMAN. 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australis 








Paramount Pictures 
__ Theaters under direction of Hugo’ Riesenfeld _ 
RIVOLI _ Broadway and 49th Street 
“THE FACE IN THE FOG” 
With LIONEL BARRYMORE and SEENA OWEN 
and “‘all star’ cast including Lowell Sherman 
AMPICO REPRODUCING PIANO 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO Broadway and 42d Street 


Retained for a fourth week on Broadway 
Cecil B. Demille’s Production 


“MANSLAUGHTER” 


with THOMAS MEIGHAN and 
LEATRICE JOY LOIS WILSON 





RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 











Broadway at 5ist St. 
CAPITOL Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Oct. 8 
Jesse L. Lasky Presents 


“THE OLD HOMESTEAD” 


With Theodore Roberts, George Fawcett, Harri- 
son Ford, T. Roy Barnes, Fritzi Ridgway. 
A Paramount Picture 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 


Special Musical Presentation by S. L. Rothafel. 











aria, “Ah, fors é lui,” from “Traviata,” 
and a group of songs, with Herman Neu- 
man at the piano. The band played, 
among other numbers, a march by Mr. 
Henneberg, “Pride of New York,” dedi- 
cated to Mayor Hylan. William D. 
Benisch was heard in a cornet solo. 

Other bands which helped materially 
to make the season a success were those 
of the city, Fire and Street Clean- 
ing departments. Of the events, 327 
were paid for by the Park Commissioners 
of the several boroughs of Greater New 
York from the city’s budget appropria- 
tion for park concerts. The other pro- 
grams were given free of charge by the 
following organizations: U. 8S. Army 
Band; Sixteenth Regiment Infantry, 
Governor’s Island; Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Band; U. S. State Guard Band, Thir- 
teenth Regiment, Brooklyn; Goldman 
Concert Band, under the auspices of the 
Columbia University Summer Concerts 
Committee; Salvation Army Bands, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company Band, the He- 
brew Orphan Asylum Bands of New 
York and Brooklyn; and the Kismet 
Temple, St. John’s Home, Our Lady of 
Peace and Todd’s Shipyard Bands, of the 
latter borough. 

In a statement reviewing the work of 
the season, Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
expresses his thanks for co-operation to 
Joseph J. O’Brien, chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Recreation and 
Playgrounds; Willis Holly, secretary of 
the Park Board, and Conrad J. Eschen- 
berg, member of the Police Band. The 
Committee on Music for the project com- 
prises John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and Leonard Liebling, editor 
of the Musical Courier. The advisory 
board for these events includes Fran- 
ces Alda, Joseph Bonnet, Henry Had- 
ley, Harold Bauer, Dr. William § C. 
Carl, Percy Grainger, Walter Damresch, 
Mischa Elman, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Jchn Philip Sousa, Reinald Werrenrath 
and Walter Kiesewetter. 


Fight in Chsnsaie Hall “a as Elman 
Plays 


A dispute over a ticket stub during the 
concert given by Mischa Elman in Car- 
negie Hall on Sept. 29 ended in the 
arrest of Samuel Stern, a lawyer, who 
was discharged later in the police court. 
Stern refused to show the stub of his 
box seat ticket to an usher, and followed 
up the refusal when Louis Salter, man- 
ager of the hall, was summoned. An 
encounter and scuffle followed, and Stern, 
after being arrested, showed his ticket 
stub. Magistrate McAndrews declared 
both men had allowed their tempers to 
get the best of them. 





M. H. Hanson’s Secretary Weds 


Adeline Constance Gelling, for eight 
years secretary to M. H. Hanson, New 
York manager, was married to Archie 
Herbert Cooper in the New York studio 
of the bride’s sister, Hilda Gelling, on 
the evening of Sept. 7. The couple is 
living in Lynbrook, L. I., where Mr. 
Cooper is in the insurance business. Mrs. 
Cooper will continue her work with the 
Hanson management for the present. 





N. Y. Philharmonic to Play Korngold 


Novelty 


One novelty a week is the schedule 
planned for the New York Philharmonic 
concert series under the baton of Josef 
Stransky. The novelty for the opening 
program on Oct. 26 is announced as 
“Sursum Corda,” Op. 13, the most recent 
orchestral work of Eric Korngold, the 
Austrian composer, in whose opera, “Die 
Tote Stadt,” Marie Jeritza made her 
first Metropolitan appearance last sea- 


son. The work is in the form of a sym- 
phonic overture. Three novelties by 
American composers, as yet un- 
announced, are to be included in the 
series. Rehearsals began on Oct. 2. 
Three members of the orchestra, Sci- 
pione Guidi, concertmaster; and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet and Leo Schulz, ’cellists, 
will appear as soloists with the organ- 
ization early in the season. 





Frances Paperte to Be 
Heard Both in Concert 
and Opera This Season 
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Paperte, Mezzo-Soprano of the 


Chicago Opera 


Frances 


Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, after-a series of suc- 
cesses in lyric drama, will be heard in 
an extensive concert tour this autumn 
and next spring. Miss Paperte is no 
novice, on the recital platform, despite 
her youth, for she was engaged for 
three seasons in this activity before sing- 
ing with the Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany on tour several years ago. 

Her début with the Chicago organiza- 
tion was made as Lola in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and in her first season with 
that company she sang sixteen rdles. 
Miss Paperte relates that when she 
entered the auditions for the last-named 
organization several years ago, she was 
tempted, before her turn came, to 
abandon the contest. Some fifteen as- 
pirants had given good accounts of their 
ability. But she was chosen by Herbert 
Johnson from among a score of excep- 
tional applicants. In the first year of 


her engagement she was affe 
called the “Baby of the Compan 
Auditorium artists, because oj 
latively tender years. Previ 

routine possessed by the artis 
of incalculable value, for she 
signed many new parts and san 
than is usually the privilege of 
comer in any company. In }\ 
the artist will begin a tour « 
as far West as Denver, under : 
agement of Charles N. Drak 
duties with the Chicago Civic 0 
sociation have been arranged t 
a limited number of special 

ances. 





IRISH BAND STARTS T: 


Niagara Falls Audience Acclaiy 
tors in First American Con 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Oct. 
first concert in the United Stat: 
Irish Regimental Band, Lieuten 
gins, conductor, was given her 
in the International Theater | 
capacity house which was enthus 
its applause. 

The band numbers forty mem 
of whom served in the war and 


whom were decorated for brave) 


organization also includes Irish 


dancers and pipers, appearing 


tional costumes. Among thos 


work was especially appreciated 
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audience were Jean McNaughton, dancer. 


and Beatrice Cleary, soprano, 
whom were given ovations. 
The band which is to make 


tended tour of the United Stat 
be heard at the New York Hip; 


next month. 


Mrs. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
to Providence Church 





Gives ( regan 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 2.—A_ pip: 


gan, costing $30,000, the gift o! 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is soon to 
stalled in the Beneficent Congregat 


Church of this city. The organ, 


a au] 


cate of the one recently installed int 





Park Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York, will necessitate alterations in the 
building to the extent of $70,000, ac 
ing to one estimate. 

Montreal Church Starts Community 


Singing 
MONTREAL, CAN., Sept. 29. 


Prompt 


action has been taken by the Ame: 
Presbyterian Church here to follow 


the suggestion given at the recent 


vention of Canadian organists, 


nd pub- 


lished in last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA, 


that local churches should develo) 


community singing spirit. The 
authorities have decided that 
mass singing of hymns will be 


he 


T 
smhureh 
iu a 

regular 


ld a 
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ing a special half-hour set apart 


that purpose, immediately before t! 
W. A. Coates wil! 
HARCOURT FARMER. 
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Love of Yesteryear 


By OLEY SPEAKS 
Medium in A. 
Price 60 Cents, Net 


WE can not find even a remote point of comparison in the other 
of Mr. Speaks’ songs by which to compare this beautiful love- 


Low in G. 


It possesses something of the charm and sincer- 
yet it is longer, and a certain element of deep feeling 
and fervor which the other lacks pervades it from start to finish. 
In any case, it will be recognized by singers everywhere as Speaks at 
his most satisfactory and delightful best. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


New York 
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LESLIE 


‘“*T look to Leslie 
work.”’—-TERESA CARRENO 





Hodgson to carry on my 


EDITH 


HODGSON «4 MOXOM-GRAY 


PIANISTS 


‘‘Mme. Moxom-Gray is a brilliant pianist 
usual emotional powers.’-—SEATTLE 1 


Teaching until further announcement at 


510 West 123rd St., New York City 


*Phoné Morningside 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Years ago our multi-millionaires vied 
with one another to see who could breed 


the fastest trotting horse. Then the com- 
petition took an artistic turn, and Colonel 
Higginson went in to make the Bosten 
Symphony the pride of the Hub. While 
he was doing this, a number of other 
millionaires took a turn at art and col- 
lected marvelous aggregations of old 
masters—mostly fakes—as was shown 
when the effects of a member of the 
Strauss family were scheduled by the 
public administrator and found to be 
worth hundreds, whereas the late owner 
thought they were worth tens of thou- 
sands. 

Millionaire Stotesbury of Philadelphia 
got up a fine gallery, so did the late Mr. 
Frick in New York, so did Potter Palmer 
in Chicago, so did Senator Clark. Inc1- 
dentally, a few of them built palazzos, 
including Clark, Frick and Otto H. 
Kahn, 

More recently some of them have taken 
up music. Thus we see public-spirited 
Adolph Lewisohn backing the Stadium 
concerts and now interested in the won- 
derful musical educational scheme which 
has led to the combination of the Hunter 
College School of Music with that of the 
City College in presenting a series of 
concerts. 

We have seen a number of millionaires 
backing the Goldman concerts, given un- 
der the auspices of Columbia University. 
We have seen millionaire Flagler back- 
Ing the New York Symphony, followed 
by Clarence Mackay, who has gone 
Whole-heartedly to the support of the 
New York Philharmonic with the laud- 
adle purpose of making that the great 
orchestral organization of the world. 

Meanwhile William Clark, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, another multi-millionaire, hes 
come into the field to back the Los Ange- 
res Philharmonic, while, it is said, put- 
“ng out a few dollars to help a gentle- 
man who has undertaken to reform the 
musical press. Let me not forget mil- 
jonaire Van Rensselaer, who is back of 
ne Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Not to be behind the others, and ke- 
“ause 1t seems we haven’t enough sym- 
Phonic music in this city, comes million- 
Dupont of Wilmington, Delaware, 
who having made millions by manufac- 
turing: the gunpowder which blew up a 
‘ew millions in the late world war, pu:- 
pom s to blow in some to float the new 
~ity Symphony Orchestra under the 
‘cadership of Dirk Foch, the young 
iman, who has been hovering in the 
musical atmosphere of New York for 
everal years and has shown that he is a 
‘Sle musician and conductor. They 
° give concerts at Carnegie Hall, at 
‘own Hall, concerts in the Manhat- 
Opera House and some at Cooper 
n. In order to make a popular ap- 
the prices are to be lower than those 
ne other orchestral organizations. 
‘ble soloists have already been en- 

so that the venture starts out 

Promise of success. 
idently, as our crop of multi-mil!- 
'res Increases, so will our crop of 
‘ony orchestras increase, all of 
1 will add to the opportunities of 
musiclans, instrumental and vocal. 
/U see, as our editor has long con- 


tended, we are moving on cultural as 
well as material lines. 
Ba * * 

Reading some of the notices referring 
to such music as we had during the sum- 
mer and also the advance accounts of the 
coming activities of our leading orches- 
tras, I notice two things. In the first 
place, while generous reference was made 
to the Stadium concerts, several editori- 
als omitted any reference to the Goldman 
concerts at Columbia. 

Now, Edwin Franko Goldman has 
finally brought this series to a very high 
standard and deserves adequate, indeed 
generous, recognition. During his last 
season he gave sixty concerts. Ninety- 
five composers, all eminent, were repre- 
sented. The list is a very long one and 
includes Bach, Beethoven, Bizet, Brahms, 
Chopin, DeKoven, Donizetti, Dvorak, 
Elgar, Gluck, Gounod, Grieg, Handel, 
Iiaydn, Humperdinck, Leoncavallo, Liszt, 
Mascagni, Massenet, Mendelssohn, Mey- 
erbeer, Mozart, Paderewski, Puccini, 
Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Res- 
sini, Saenger, Saint-Saéns, Schubert, 
Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Verdi, Wagner, 
Weber. It is interesting to note that the 
largest audiences were attracted by the 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky programs. 

As for American composers, they got 
their due. Naturally, Goldman himself 
leads the list, with Herbert a good second, 
and then there were compositions by De- 
Koven, Hadley, Kelley, Kramer, Mac- 
Dowell, Roberts, Rogers, Skilton, Sousa, 
— and Woodman. A pretty good 
ist. 

It is notable that sixteen of the sixty 
concerts were given in the various city 
parks and institutions. You can have an 
idea of their popularity when I tell you 
that the nightly attendance ranged from 
ten to fifteen thousand and sometimes 
ran as high as from fifteen to twenty 
thousand. In Prospect Park in Brook- 
lyn the audiences ranged from fifteen to 
twenty thousand people, so that the Gold- 
man Band has played to nearly a million 
people during last summer. 

It is proper to name some of those 
who made these concerts possible, and 
here credit must be given particularly to 
Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, Mr. Murry 
Guggenheim, Mrs. William C. Potter, 
Hon. Philip Berolzheimer. our popular 
Chamberlain; Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Mrs. Simon Frankel, Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge, Mrs. Clarence Millhiser, Mrs. M. 
R. Hambur, Felix Warburg, Thomas F. 
Ryan, Mrs S. W. Straus and Mrs. Helen 
Hartley Jenkins. One of the contribu- 
tors was John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
is beginning to take a worthy interest in 
music for the masses. At the same time, 
let me not forget to tell you that the 
bulk of the fund came from small sub- 
scribers who contribute from five to ten 
dollars every year. 


* * * 


The other point that I noticed with 
regard to the announcements of our 
leading symphonic organizations, no 
doubt unintentional on the part of cer- 
tain of the critics and writers for the 
press, was the emphasizing of the pro- 
grams and activities of the New York 
Symphony and devoting but little if any 
space to those of the New York Philhar- 
monic. 

Time brings its revenges. 

To-day Walter Damrosch is deservedly 
persona grata with the press, which ‘is 
eager to recognize his work. Indeed he 
deserves it. He has become the great 
outstanding figure in the musical world, 
though some may differ with regard to 
his exact place as a conductor and com- 
poser. There can be no question, how- 
ever, of his ability as a musician and of 
the great work which he has done 
through the years, not only as the con- 
ductor of the New York Symvhony but 
as the conductor of the New York Ora- 
torio Society and particularly as an edu- 
cator. 

Years ago, when his father. the late 
Leopold Damrosch. had started and was 
running the New York Svmphony. things 
were very different. Then Theodore 
Thomas, backed by the Steinway house, 
particularly by Charles F. Tretbar. their 
artistic director, was supreme. He had 
everything his way. The Philharmonic 
always got precedence. The poor doctor 
couldn’t get a show. He was the under 
dog and had a hard struggle of it. 

How things have changed! Meanwhile, 
let us not forget that great as Theodore 
Thomas’ vogue was, he finally had to suc- 
cumb from lack of patronage, and so 
transferred himself to Chicago, where he 
founded that orchestra which to-day, 
under the conductorship of his successor, 
Stock, is a credit to the windy city and 
worthy of the fame of its founder, whose 
services to the cause of American music 
should never be forgotten. 

* * * 


I have told the story before, but there 
may be some of your readers who haven’t 
heard it, so it will not be amiss to repeat 
it. When Thomas was struggling along 
in New York, even with the backing he 
had, people came to him, as the annual 
deficit grew, and begged him to play 
more popular music. Thomas put his 
fist down on the table and said: “Never! 
I will not go down to the people. I will 
bring the people up to me.” And he did. 
And so, long before the vogue of the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the other orchestras, 
he set a standard which has been main- 
tained ever since and is one of the rea- 
sons why we can point with pride to our 
symphony orchestras which are now 
found all over the land and which not 
only vie with the best in Europe but sur- 


pass them. 
* * * 


The death of Sir Charles Santley at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven, who 
during the Victorian period in England 
was the idol of the concert stage, though 
he also made a number of appearances 
in opera, was recorded by you at length. 

He made some concert tours in this 
country with considerable success. The 
last was about thirty years ago. He 
was one of the first to refuse to change 
his name, to Italianize or Frenchify it. 
He declared he was just “Mr. Santley.” 

He was a great favorite, you know on 
Queen Victoria. He was her ideal singer, 
because, as she once said of him, he was 
such a nice gentleman and such a good 
man. That was Santley’s trouble on the 
operatic stage. He never forgot that he 
was an English gentleman, and that was 
what made him so stiff in his action. He 
was a gentleman first, then a singer and 
an artist, and, as the artist came third, 
it militated against the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the réles which he played. 

Vocally, his Valentine in “Faust” was 
a wonderful performance. In fact, Gou- 
nod wrote especially for him that fine 
baritone aria, “Even Bravest Heart.” 
This he sang with superb voice, clear 
diction and great vocal charm, but the 
way he sang it was more appropriate to 
oratorio than opera, for, as I said, his 
Valentine was dominated by the fact that 
it was sung as an English gentleman 
with a beautiful voice, in the orthodox 
top hat and frock coat, would sing it. 

There we have one of the reasons why 
so many of the English singers in opera 
are stiff and apparently cold. It is be- 
cause for many years, particularly dur- 
ing the Victorian period, the repression 
of the expression of emotion was consid- 
ered the most necessary accomplishment 
of an English gentleman and an English 
lady. Never mind what happened, 
whether the house was on fire or an art- 
ist was run through the middle in an 
operatic scene, they had to assume an air 
of unconcern, for they had been bred to 
the repression of the expression of emo- 
tion. 

Do you wonder that the English girl, 
even when expected te take her lover in 
her arms—that is on the stage, of course 
—appears to do it with virginlike re- 
luctance. It is simply because she was 
taught to keep her arms close to her 
body for fear something might happen 
and that her arms really began at the 
elbow instead of the shoulders, so when 
she did take her lover in her arms, it 
appeared. from the front, as if she were 
patting his ribs. 

Now the French or certainly the Ital- 
ian girl, whose limbs were free and who 
had not been brought up under strict 
Calvinism, when she took her lover in 
her arms, folded him to her breast, and 
thus gave a realistic touch to the situa- 
tion, which the English girl and her 
American descendant never could attain. 

Right here it is that we cannot give 
sufficient thanks and praise to Isodora 
Duncan, who, with her classical dancing, 
has positively taught the people how 
really graceful and beautiful the human 
form is and that, with a little freedom, 
you can realize something of what has 
been called “the poetry of motion.” 

We are beginning to have classical 
dancing even at some of our women’s 
colleges. so you see we have already prog- 
ressed far from the days of the blue 
laws, one of which was to promptly hale 
to jail or put into the stocks anybody 
who was so indecent in his conduct as to 
run on the Sabbath day. The law said 
he had to walk “slowly and soberly” as 
became the occasion. 

* * * 


Another noted baritone has just passed 
out in the person of William Carleton, 
who was also an Englishman by birth. 
He came to this country something like 
fifty years ago to sing baritone réles in 
Clara Louise Kellogg’s English Opera 
Company. He also won a great deal of 
success in many of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas and created the réle of the 


Flying Dutchman in this country. One 
of his best réles was Valentine in 
“Faust.” He had his own organization 
at one time, which was quite famous in 
its day. He retired ten years ago. 

Carleton was a very handsome, charm- 
ing man and in the olden days of opera 
and concerts was a prime favorite in 
New York City. However, he never for- 
got he was an Englishman in all the 
years he was with us, and that was one 
reason why his diction was so good. 

He was almost as good a poker player 
as another celebrated baritone, Taglia- 
pietra, generally known as “Tag,” an 
Italian very popular about the same 
period. Tag, you know, was one of the 
husbands of the late beautiful pianist, 
Theresa Carreno. I shall never forget 
his appearance in a Sunday concert at 
the old Park Theater on Broadway, when 
Carreno played his accompaniments with 
loving solicitude, for Tag was a hand- 
some fellow, especially when he wore 
gray pants. Tag afterward married a 
fine woman, the daughter of John D. 
Townsend, a noted lawyer of his day, 
who defended the notorious Tweed of 
Tammany Hall fame. 

* * * 


You may like Mayor Hylan or you 
may not like him, but you cannot help 
having a kindly feeling for him when 
you read that his committee gave no less 
than 525 free concerts for the people in 
the parks of this city, Brooklyn and 
Staten Island during last season. These 
concerts are to be combined during the 
winter. 

Now contrast the Mayor’s interest in 
music, which was brought about a good 
deal by your editor, who is one of his 
music committee, with the action of his 
predecessor, the late Mayor Mitchel, 
who, as I believe I told you before, with 
the aid of his comptroller, Prendergast, 
cut down the miserable appropriation for 
music for the people from $60,000 to 
$16,000, and then his friends had the 
audacity, when he was up for re-election 
with a $2,000,000 slush fund, to appeal 
to musically cultured people for support 
on the ground of what he had done for 
music. When the Commissioner of Parks 
at the time appealed for more money 
for music for the people, Mitchel told 
him to shut up or he would accept his 
resignation. You know when Mitchel 
appointed his commissioners, he made 
each of them hand in his resignation so 
that he could hold it over their heads and 
use it whenever he desired. 

* * * 

The name of Hecht is coming into 
prominence as that of a man who de- 
serves the good will, especially of those 
who believe in encouraging our own 
American musicians. Hecht, you know 
is the founder of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco, which is an 
all-American organization and owes its 
existence and the high standard of artis- 
tic excellence which it has attained to the 
financial support given by him. 

Hecht feels proud because he believes 
that he has fathered the first thoroughly 
American ensemble of its kind to achieve 
real distinction. Well, you know, there 
have been some others, which, however, 
does not detract from the credit due him, 
especially as he has not always met with 
enthusiastic appreciation. His Society 
has appeared with marked distinction 
at the festival just held in Pittsfield. 

He is a native Californian, but devel- 
oved his talent in Europe and was for a 
time member of the Concert Verein of 
Munich. He started to found his musi- 
cal organization way back in 1913. 

The Society has had some notable solo- 
ists as guest artists. These included 
Bauer, Cortot, Godowsky, the London 
String Quartet and others. 

Hecht, forced by circumstances, the 
early part of his life, had to go into 
business where he made a success. He is 
a fine type of the American business man 
with artistic tendencies, who, as soon as 
he is able, does something to further the 
cause and the art he loves. The mem- 
bers of his organization are all Ameri- 
cans. They include Louis Ford, secona 
violin, and Nathan Firestone, viola, who 
came to California as mere boys; Louis 
Persinger, first violin and director, who 
comes from Rochester, IIl., and Walter 
Ferner, ’cellist, the Society’s latest ac- 
quisition, who comes from Baltimore. 

+ 

It is not alone, however, that our own 
musicians are coming into their own in 
this country, but we are beginning to 
invade the old world. So we read that 
our talented friend, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, is in Berlin arranging for the 
publication and the presentation of his 
two orchestral suites, “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Aladdin.” Kelley, you know, 
was at one time a student at the Stutt- 
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gart Conservatory. Then he lived for 
several years in Berlin. By the bye, you 
know one of his principal works, after 
it had been refused by the leading or- 
chestral conductors in this country, was 
triumphantly presented at Kénigsberg 
and later in Berlin, where it was ac- 
claimed as having great merit. This led 
the German conductors of our American 
orchestras to produce it with distinction 
and success, but they had to wait for the 
verdict of Berlin. It is not necessary to- 
day. It might have been years ago. 

Then, too, we read how some of our 
American singers have made a great suc- 
cess abroad, particularly Charles Hack- 
ett, who has just sailed for this country. 
He won an ovation in Deauville when he 
appeared in “Manon” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The King of Spain was there. 
Having played polo and won a few mil- 
lions at roulette, the King found time to 
come to the opera, and was so delighted 
that he asked Hackett to appear the com- 
ing season at the Royal Opera in Madrid. 
Hackett, you know, recently made a suc- 
cess at the Scala in Milan and at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. 

You would never think that our play- 
wrights, who long ago captured London, 
would also capture Paris, but it has hap- 
pened. An American playwright, George 
Middleton, has just had his “Light of the 
World” accepted at the Odéon, which I 
believe is the first time that a play by an 
American author has been staged at the 
French national theater. And it is not 
so long ago that managers would tell 
you that the production of a play by an 
American meant bankruptcy. 

* * 


Barely had we recovered from the col- 
umns devoted to the dear ladies who had 
made a dead set at Mischa Elman for 
the purpose of marrying him, than the 
rumor started that Jascha Heifetz, the 
noted violinist, was to marry Lenore 
Ulric, the beautiful and gifted star of 
“Kiki.” When the lady was interviewed, 
she said she was not married, not en- 
gaged and had no present intention of 
getting married, though she admitted 
that Heifetz was a good friend. Inci- 
dentally, the lady also observed that she 
was too busy to think of marriage. This 
is the first time that I ever knew a beau- 
tiful and gifted star too busy to think of 
marriage. 

* ok * 

Elman has again come into the lime- 
light because when a friend went to tell 
the clerk at the Naturalization Bureau 
that Mischa Elman was coming to the 
Hall of Records to swear out final papers 
as a citizen of this country, the clerk 
looked at him apathetically and said: 
“Who the hell is Mischa Elman?” 

You know, Mischa came here from 
Russia something like fourteen or fifteen 
years ago. He was then seventeen. He 
has lived and grown up with us, so you 
may believe him when he says that he 
felt homesick when he was away in Eu- 
rope on a concert tour last season. 

It was in London where he or his ver- 
satile press agent announced that he was 
looking for a wife and preferred an Eng- 
lish woman, and so stirred up a hornet’s 
nest, but the press bit at it like hungry 
trout for a fly in Maytime. Anyway, 
Mischa was inundated with letters and 
photographs of ladies who were anxious 
to be Mrs. Elman, but he still remains 
free. 

To show you that he is a real Ameri- 
can, he is going to buy a home on the 
Hudson, where he will instal his father, 
his mother and his three sisters, whom 
he brought from southern Russia some 
eight years ago. 

The family are all musical. The 
father was a Jewish schoolmaster in the 
village of Talnoi, in the province of Kieff. 
The eldest sister, Mina, has already made 
a success as a dramatic soprano. An- 
other sister, Elisa, is his accompanist at 
many of his recitals. The youngest sis- 
ter. Esther, who is only seventeen, is also 
a fine pianist, they say. 

As Mischa is still unmarried and able 
to make a great deal of money as one 
of our most successful artists now before 
the public, there is a fine chance for an 
American girl, though it is said that 
there are several princesses belonging to 
certain of the overturned. monarchies 
who also have their. eye on Mischa. 

* 


If you were to ask Leopold Stokowski, 
noted conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. whether he was proud of his 
talented wife, known on the concert stage 
as Olga Samaroff, he would promptly re- 
ply: “I am.” 


If you were to ask him whether he was 
proud of his orchestra, he would draw up 
and say: “I am.” 

If you were to ask him whether he was 
proud of his splendid and handsome 
business manager, Arthur Judson, he 
would say: “I am.” 

If you were to ask him whether he had 
reason to be satisfied with his growing 
popularity and success in New York ana 
wherever he went with his orchestra, he 
would say: “I am.” 

But at the present time, if you were to 
ask him what he was most proud of, he 
would tell you that it was because he 
had managed to drive his flivver all the 
way from the wilds of Canada to Phila- 
delphia, where he arrived the other day 
at the Academy of Music with a Maine 
license, his purpose being to inspect the 


spacious new stage setting that has just 
been completed for the coming season of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

It took him, he says, three days, and 
he kept the engine as hot as he dared 
all the way. .He had no particular tire 
trouble, but “Lizzie” gave him just 
enough worry to teach him something of 
her temperament, traits and digestive 
system. He said he had lots of fun and 
more adventures in some way than a trip 
to Europe, but he did not tell the reporter 
what the adventures were. 

* * * 

It is generally supposed that when a 
man is very, very happy, he has a right 
to sing and dance, but there are occasions 
when this is not permitted, as has been 
shown by Mrs. Malcolm W. McGowan, 
who has filed a suite for separation 


against McGowan, a business man. >)», 
of the grounds submitted to the 
as a plea for separation is that Mc( ™ 
played the phonograph, sang and d ' 
all day after she had received w f 
her mother’s death in Cleveland. ; 
Now it is up to the court to dete 
whether a man has or has not the 
to sing and dance when his mother- 
dies. 
The decision will be worthy to 
with those of Solomon, says your 
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Rosina Galli, Back at Metropolitan, 


Works on 


Premiére Danseuse Is Reticent 
About a Certain Ring 
Which Suggests Possible 
Retirement in Future — 
Meanwhile She Is Busy on 
Scenes for “Thais” and 
“Anima Allegra” 


ETROPOLITAN Opera patrons 
might as well be prepared to miss 

the nimble-toed performances of Rosina 
Galli in the not far-distanced future. 
Anyway, a glance at the fourth finger 
of her left hand serves to corroborate 
certain rumors. But “What’s his name 
and where’s his hame, she dinna care to 
tell,” except for the fact that he lives in 


Italy, but is neither Italian nor Ameri- 
can—rather “half and half.” 

Nevertheless, it is practically certain 
that the public will know her no more 
after that fateful day. In fact, she said 
she would dance only for her husband, 
for she believes that it is the duty of a 
wife to make her husband happy, and 
says that if he pleases her in two things, 
she will please him in three, even though 
marriage is supposed to be a fifty-fifty 
game. But if in some vain moment he 
should ever suggest that she might con- 
tinue her career, it would be “good-bye,” 
for she would then know that his love 
had grown cold. 

Whatever the secrets of her heart, her 
head is squarely on her shoulders, so far 
as her work at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is concerned. A visit to a “try- 
out” convinces one of that. As the young 
aspirants come forth in ballet array and, 
two by two, dance a few scales, or what- 
ever they are called, one is chosen .and 
the other left. The uninitiated wonders 
why; but Miss Galli knows. Next comes 
a little six-year-old. Miss Galli joins her 
in a lightsome waltz. Then comes a male 
applicant in whose acrobatic maneuvres 
she is also adept. And last but not least, 
she assumes the réle of Carmen and 
teaches a prima donna the proper dances 
with which to beguile the heart of Don 
José. Work! She says she turns over a 
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Ballets for New Season 
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Photo Bain News Service 

Rosina Galli, Premiére Danseuse of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Photographed with 
Her Dog, Funyne, on Her Return from 
Italy Recently 


new leaf every season, only to find 
“work” written on the other side. 

Much questioning elicited the informa- 
tion that the chief interest of the pre- 
miére danseuse, so far as the ballet is 
concerned, centers in the revival of 
“Thais,” which gives the dancers an ex- 
cellent opportunity, and in Vittadini’s 
“Anima Allegra,” which will have its 
premiére at the Metropolitan this season. 
Miss Galli is enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities in the latter opera and hopes to 
create some new effects in the Massenet 
work. She emphatically denies the state- 
ment that European ballets are better 
than American. 

“New Yorkers do not realize what they 
are getting at the Metropolitan,” said 
Miss Galli. “Nowhere in the world is 
opera so well given, and in no place is 
there better material for a ballet than 
in America. The sad fact is there is so 
little dancing done for the sake of art. 
Everything is commercial. Too much 
money and too little love.” H. C. 





Schumann Heink to Give but One New 
York Recital This Season 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, 
will be heard in her only New York re- 
cital of the season in the Hippodrome on 
Oct. 15. This will also be her first con- 
cert of the season. She will be assisted 
by Arthur Loesser, pianist, and will pre- 
sent a program of songs and arias by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, 
Loewe, Strauss and Donizetti. 

Cameron McLean Sings at Clifton 

Springs 

CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., Sept. 30.— 
Cameron McLean, Scotch baritone, gave 
an excellent recital in the gymnasium of 
the Clifton Springs Sanatorium on Sept. 
23. Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” Massenet’s “Elégie’” and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Song of the Flea” formed 
part of a program which also included 
many old Scotch songs. 


Middletown, Ohio, Boy Shows Remark- 
able Sense of Pitch 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, Sept. 30.—Sollie 
Kessel, a six-year-old student of the 
piano, is attracting attention by his re- 
markable sense of pitch. His teacher, 
Estelle Mosiman, found him a very rapid 
pupil, and about a year ago, when test- 





ing his ear, discovered that he was able 
to tell every tone she struck on the piano, 
though he had his back turned toward 
the instrument. He can give the name of 
any combination of notes upon the piano 
as quickly as it is struck. He has already 
appeared in two public recitals. The lad 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Kessel of 
Middletown. 





Greet Marine Band in Trenton, N. J. 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 30.—The United 
States Marine Band was brought to 
Trenton recently by the Lions’ Club, 
of which Hervey S. Moore is president, 
and gave two concerts, the proceeds of 
which will be handed over to charitable 
institutions. A children’s program was 
given in the afternoon, with Robert E. 
Clark, trombone player, as an excel- 
lent soloist. The evening concert aroused 
renewed enthusiasm, and Arthur S. 
Whitcomb’s cornet solos were vigorously 
applauded. It is estimated that 2000 
persons heard the first concert, and 5000 
persons that in the evening. William H. 
Santelmann conducted admirably. 





Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will 
give his first New York recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 22. A feature of his program 
will be a group of songs in Danish. 





ANNOUNCE WAGNER ARTIsTs 





Many Singers Coming to New York for 
German Opera 


For the season of Wagnerian ope 
German to be given at the Manhaita 
Opera House beginning Feb. 12, 125. 
practically a triple set of principals and 
conductors, the management states, || 
be included in the company, which jj! 
sail from Germany on Jan. 3. The tenta- 
tive list of artists as announced )y 
George Blumenthal is as follows: Elsa 
Alsen, Marcella Roesler, Elinore Rein- 
holz, Erna Ohlsen, Elsa Appel, Lotte 
Baldamus, Theodor von Scheldt and Fritz 
Kipnis, Deutsches Opernhaus, Bertin; 
Gabriella Englerth, Nelly Merz, Louise 
Thelsen and Nikolaus Reinfeld, National- 
theater, Munich; Vera Schwarz, Staats- 
oper, Berlin and Vienna; Otillie Metzger 
and Friedrich Plaschke, Staatsoper, 
Dresden; Fritz Vogelstrom, Staatsthea. 
ter, Dresden; Theodor Latterman, Heinz 
Bollman and Paul Schwartz, Opernhaus, 
Hamburg; Max Felmy, Landestheater, 
Schwerin; Cornelius Bronsgeest, Staats- 
oper, Berlin; Peter Hegar, Stadttheater, 
Basel, and Paul 
Frankfurt. 

The conductors will be Otto Moerlick: 
and Carl Frunhauf, Deutsches Opern 
haus, Berlin; Leo Blech, Staatsoper, Ber- 
lin; Eugen Gottlieb, Landestheater, 
Wiesbaden, and Otto Schwartz, Festspiel- 
haus, Bayreuth. 





CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OPEN 


Begins Third Year with Record Enrol- 
ment of Students 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 3.—The Cleve- 


land Institute of Music began its third 
year yesterday with a record enrolment. 


Under the direction of Ernest Bloch, the 
school has constantly extended the scop 
of its influence and activities. In orde! 
to discover and develop talent, the In- 
stitute has this year awarded a large 
number of scholarships. 

An extensive program is planned. Mr. 
Bloch will again give his series of lec- 
tures on alternate Wednesday after 
noons; the Institute chorus—open to a! 
who can qualify—will again meet on 
evening weekly; Roger H. Sessions w 
continue his course of weekly lectures 
on music history. Ensemble and sight 
singing are again part of the currl 
culum, and Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
charge of Jean Binet, will again be fea- 
tured. An innovation this year wil! » 
courses in improvisation, given by ™! 
Binet. 

The evening classes will be continue¢, 
as will the monthly faculty and stucen' 
recitals. All concerts of the Chambe! 
Music Society will be open to students 
free, and it is planned to give a numbe! 
of artist-recitals free to the ge! 
public. 





Concert Managers Plan Legislation ‘ 


Repeal Admission Tax 


St. Louis, Sept. 30.—Members of '" 
Board of Directors of the National | 
cert Managers Association met on 
24, for the discussion of the va 
questions that will call for action a 
next meeting of the association in W 
ington in December. Steps were ' 
to inaugurate a thorough campailg 
increased membership and_ to 
legislation bearing on the removal! 
tax on concert admissions. New 
bers admitted by action of the boa 
Michael and Kraft, Buffalo; Mey: 
Benedict, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
McMillan, manager of the St. 
Symphony. Those present were 
beth Cueny, president of the A: 
tion; Edna Saunders, Houston; \ 
Fritschy, Kansas City, and Ma 
Rice, Milwaukee. 


Seebach, Opernhaus, 
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Music and the Changing Ear Discussed in New Book 





Donna in a New Novel—Other Works Reviewed 


DUOTEONUONAOUOOUIACOA CLT COUENA TEAL EAA LD PRU ESA EADS 


i TULANE HAE 


)AY in music we add accept theories which a few years ago 


T' . should have laughed to scorn 


Changes which aroused furious oppo- 
it the time of their inception are now regarded as mere commonplaces 


This is the deeply interesting question to 


gitio'. : 
of th. system into which they have been introduced. What is the reason for 
this -eversal of our attitude? 


whic. Carl Engel devotes considerable attention in the introduction to his 
hook “Alla Breve: From Bach to Debussy” (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Mr, Engel, Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress, commands 


respe 
to his 

He finds that our change of attitude 
is due to the fact that we have become 
more receptive of new impressions—that, 
in other words, the ear has learned to 
hear many new things. It has, he says, 
gained a finer perception of and greater 
sub-conscious familiarity with the in- 
herent qualities of musical tone and its 
several overtones. This, and not the 
mere progress of that fitful factor known 
as “taste,” explains, he thinks, the de- 
velopment of the difference between the 
idioms of Mozart and Debussy. It is the 
“steady forward march of hearing,” the 
vaster range of the aural sense, it seems, 
which has enabled us to perceive that 
there may be some justification for the 
futurist and his kin. 

No doubt this is so. But it is not easy 
to follow Mr. Engel in all of his deduc- 
tions from these premises. He tells us, 
for instance, “The paradox of music is 
that the ear must accustom itself to a 
sound in order to derive an esthetic 
pleasure from it, and that as soon as this 
has taken place, the novelty, and with it 
the pleasure, begin to wane. Other 
sounds of new potency must have birth.” 
Surely he does not mean to imply that 
the human ear has grown tired of those 
alliances of sound which we know as 
traditional melodies, and which so vast 
a proportion of the men of the present 
day, and their fathers before them, have 


t whenever he addresses the public, because of the weight attaching 
utterances, and in this work the propositions he advances in answer to 
this question will be read with interest. 





learned in their cradles. If he does, 
there is the experience of millions to 
contradict that conclusion. Lest it be 
urged in reply that these are the people 
who have kept their ears closed by rea- 
son of their prejudice against all that is 
new, we may revert to the comparison 
instituted by Mr. Engel himself. How 
is it that the beauty of form and sim- 
plicity of idiom of Mozart retain their 
power at the present day to charm ears 
which have even proved receptive enough 
to appreciate the harmonies of Debussy? 
How is it that a man who is advanced 
enough to perceive the beauty of a Scria- 
bine tone-picture—whenever it possesses 
beauty !—will none the less rapturously 
greet the magnificence of a Beethoven 
Symphony? 





Taste a Potent Factor 


The fact is that in these matters taste 
is a factor much more potent than Mr. 
Engel seems willing to admit. For, after 
all, is not taste itself the result of edu- 
cation? There are some fortunate beings 
who have entered the world with all their 
artistic equipment fully developed, as 
Mozart himself did; but the majority of 
us are obliged painfully .to climb the 


Olympian heights before we discern the 
vision beautiful. 


It is in this slow and 











H Schumann Heink’s advice 
) on vocal study 


i 

“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human 
voice, and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
reproduce the art of the singer so accurately that no 
point of beauty and no fault escapes detection. 
wonderful study they are for gifted students, 
welcome they must be to artists in enabling them to 
enhance the good and to avoid the bad.” 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK. 
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‘Schumann Heink 


Schumann Heink makes Victor Records. 
artists of all the world make Victor Records. 
on the Victrola you hear them 
exactly as they themselves ap- 
proved their own work and wish 
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toilsome process that our ears catch the 
beauty cf the new overtones, because as 
we ascend our hearts are thrilled. Even 
the man to whom Mr. Engel alludes, 
whose fancy is held captive by an alge- 
braic progression, may come within this 
gracious influence, if he but dispose his 
mind to appreciate its significance. 

To lay down hard and fast rules which 
will apply to all the complex workings 
of the human imagination is a task far 
beyond the wit of man. Mr. Engel says 
that our present system of musical scales 
and the rest of it is an artificial product, 
liable to be overthrown at any moment. 
Possibly so; but if it is, it must be over- 
thrown only in favor of some other sys- 
tem. For clearly we must have rules of 
some kind—that is to say, we must have 
artistic standards in one form or an- 
other. If we do not, we shall have mere 
chaos. These artistic standards can in 
no way fetter the fancy or cramp the 
liberty. They simply mark the boundary 
lines of art, and within the vast territory 
so defined, the imagination may rove at 
its will, free and unrestricted as the air 
itself. Within these almost immeasur- 
able limits, no man can impose any set 
of arbitrary rules; outside these boun- 
daries, music becomes the mere noises 
of the street. 

This brings us to the question which 
Mr. Engel asks in concluding his delight- 
ful essay, “Is noise ever going to be 
really an integral part of a musical 
art-work?” Perhaps it will—who can 
say? All such speculations as to the 
future of the art must be purely hap- 
hazard guesses. But it is inconceivable 
that noise should become a material part 
of the fabric of harmony unless we com- 
pletely abandon our boundaries, relin- 
quish our standards, and throw open the 
gates of the citadel to the enemy. And 
then chaos, indeed! 

Mr. Engel’s essay serves as an intro- 
duction to an exceedingly interesting 
series of sketches reviewing the lives and 
works of the masters from Bach to 
Debussy. P. J. N. 


Singing and Speaking Voice 
ji > ever 5 pce bb refrain of Dr. P. 


Mario Marafioti’s “‘Caruso’s Method 


of Voice Production” (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) is that perfect and 
beautiful singing will result from the 


use of each of the vocal organs in strict 
accordance with its natural (physiologi- 
cal) law, a statement that will arouse 
little opposition. As far as any definite 
purpose can be extricated from the au- 
thor’s over-enthusiastic prose, the pur- 
pose of the book is to describe the vocal 
organs and establish the natural law 
according to which each must be used, 
down to the last law governing the tiniest 
wriggle of the epiglottis. 

Dr. Marafioti begins, therefore, with 
an outline of the anatomy of the vocal 
apparatus in which he distinguishes 
three elements. “1. The moving power con- 
sists of the lungs, the respiratory mus- 
cles, the bronchial tubes and the trachea. 
2. The producing power (consists of) the 
larynx, its muscles, cartilages and vocal 
cords. 3. The resonating power (consists 
of) the pharynx, the mouth and the 
chambers of resonance,” among which he 
includes all the cavities of the body. 

“This apparatus has the mission of 
producing and carrying the breath from 
the lungs to the vocal cords, which puts 
them into vibration and produces the 
sounds. From the vocal cords the sounds 
are carried, by the breath, to the mouth, 
where they are transformed into voice, 


ngel’s “Alla Breve” Brings Interesting Essay on Tone Perception and Modern Music—Sketches Masters from Bach to 
Debussy—Dr. Marafioti Enunciates Principles of Singing in “Caruso’s Method of Voice Production”—The Prima 
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and to the resonance chambers, where 
they get their full resonance.” 

Having ‘outlined the anatomy of the 
vocal apparatus, he is ready to establish 
its laws. He says (p. 68), “This pre- 
liminary knowledge of the vocal ap- 
paratus and of the fundamental laws of 
acoustics prepares the ground for the 
development of our principles, in refer- 
ence to voice production, the aim of which 
is centered, according to our conception, 
on closely following the dictates of 
Nature.” 

Principles of voice production which 
follow the dictates of Nature are not 
very definite; yet in a scientific book 
they ought to mean principles of voice 
production based upon the natural func- 
tioning of the organs just described, a 
statement of which functioning should 
follow. 

The book, however, contains no such 
natural laws, although they are referred 
to constantly. Dr. Marafioti has nothing 
more to say about the vocal organs after 
describing them, and goes off on a new 
tack. He has already described the pas- 
sage of the air from the lungs to the 
vocal cords which produce sounds that 
are transformed into voice only in the 
mouth. This he now claims to be the 
method by which both the singing and 
the speaking voice must be produced, 
the essence of his seven principles being 
that voice is speech. Hence, “voice being 
produced by words, the more perfect 
their formation the more perfect is the 
resulting singing voice, . which es- 
tablishes the important rule that for 
training the singing voice correctly, it is 
essential to train first the speaking 
voice.” He therefore describes the cor- 
rect formation of Italian vowels and con- 
sonants with great care. And that is all. 


In other words, he begins with a prom- 
ise of a synthesis, i.e., with a promise to 
construct out of a number of physiologi- 
cal functions a perfectly sung tone; and 
he ends with the usual analysis, taking 
the final results (vowels and consonants), 
telling how to produce them and begging 
the entire question by calling these meth- 
ods natural. Of the laws governing the 
wriggle of the epiglottis not a word is 
said. With apologies to a famous ton- 
sorial syndicate and to the author, this 
is a book in which the promise is not ful- 
filled. 


Dr. Marafioti’s Seven Principles 


For the 
Marafioti’s 
pended: 

“1. Voice is speech, and is produced 
by the mouth, not by the vocal cords. The 
vocal cords produce only sounds, which 
are transformed into vowels and con- 


of completeness, Dr. 
principles are ap- 


sake 
seven 


[Continued on page 20] 
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ADOLPH BOLM, now Director of the 
Chicago Opera Ballet, will instruct in Class- 
ical, Ballet, Toe, Character Dancing and 
Pantomime. 

Konstantin Koboleff and Mme. Alexandre 
Maximowa (Both from the Russian Imperial 
Ballet), Assistant Teachers, Other Depart- 
ments: Daleroze Eurythmics; Hygienic and 
Aesthetic Body Culture, Courses in Costum- 
ing, 
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Bullets in Belfast Make Conducting 
No Sinecure, Asserts Returned Leader 


UT WM ALITA 

Rup: rt denies Leads Per- 
foymanees Amidst Noise of 
Snipers’ Shots and Bomb 
Explosions — Opera Well 
Supported, in Spite of Civil 
Strife — Reginald Somer- 
vile’s “David Garrick” 
Produced on Tour 


PERATIC tours in Ireland nowadays 
0 are not uneventful, according to Ru- 
pert Graves, American conductor, who 
has returned to New York after several 
vears’ activity as leader of one of the 
Carl Rosa companies. “I remember,” he 
said, “that during our Belfast engage- 
ment early this year one almost con- 
stantly heard ‘sniping’ in the streets 
and occasionally the explosion of a bomb. 
While one of our principal tenors was 
going home one night, a man was shot 
down near him. However, with all the 
civil strife, we did good business. 

“Opera is well supported in the larger 
cities of Ireland, particularly in Dublin. 
There a traveling company can secure 
complete sets of scenery for almost any 
work. The Puccini operas are, of course, 
very popular, and we had especial suc- 
cess with ‘Samson and Delilah’ and Gou- 
nod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

“It has always seemed a pity to me 
that no really significant national Irish 
note has been struck in opera. There is, 
of course, Stanford’s ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ 
but it is rather opéra comique. In the 
folklore of the country, and especially 
the ‘banshee’ tradition, there is material 
for a libretto comparable to that of the 
villi among the Latin races.” 

There is a tendency among the audi- 
ences of the British Isles to “warm up” 
to the operatic singer, to use Mr. Graves’ 
phrase. Wales is traditionally noted for 
excellent natural voices, and has a defi- 
nite musical heritage, instinctive rather 
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Rupert Graves, Conductor, Who Has Re- 
turned to America After Several Years’ 
Activity Abroad 


than academic. Similarly in the north 
of England the visiting leader found a 
pronounced enthusiasm for male cho- 
ruses and brass bands. The traveling 
company conducted by Mr. Graves num- 
bered some thirty principal artists. Its 
orchestra of twenty musicians was usu- 
ally augmented by at least a dozen play- 
ers engaged in the towns visited. 

A new work presented on tour was 
Reginald Somerville’s “David Garrick,” 
based upon the popular play of the same 
name. Mr. Graves has been the only 
conductor of the work other than the 
composer, who occupied the chair at the 
Covent Garden premiére. This opera is 
described by Mr. Graves as tuneful, and 
in the English ballad style, “with rather 
four-square melodies.” 

Only about thirty years of age, Mr. 


Graves has won success in his favorite 
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~ TOUR FOR THE SEASON 


field in a very short period. A member 
of an old New England family, he studied 
at Harvard and the University of Jena, 
taking music at the former institution 
and continuing his work in this art while 
abroad. He was a conductor in opera 
under Oscar Hammerstein. Two years 
ago he went to Britain. Beginning as 
chorusmaster and assistant leader with 
the Carl Rosa organization, he soon was 
promoted to principal conductor of one 
of the companies. 

Mr. Graves plans shortly to resume 
his work as conductor in the United 
States. Bm. BE 


SOUSA IN PORTLAND, ME. 








Guest at Rotary Club Banquet— 
Contralto Heard in Recital 


PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 30.—John Philip 
Sousa and his band were greeted by a 
large audience at a concert given in 
Portland City Hall on the evening of 
Sept. 21. Soloists with the organization 
included Marjory Moody, soprano; Caro- 
line Thomas, violinist; John Dolan, 
cornetist, and George Carey, xylophone 
player. Among the numbers were a 
transcription of Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” and 
Mr. Sousa’s “Leaves from My Notebook” 
Suite. 

The concert was preceded by a ban- 
quet given by the Rotary Club in honor 
of the conductor and Donald Baxter 

MacMillan, explorer, at the Falmouth 
Hotel. Among 300 guests were: Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, director of the Maine 
Music Festivals; Edwin H. Lemare, 
municipal organist of Portland; Mayor 
Carroll S. Chaplin and Mrs. Chaplin, 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of Bow- 
doin College, and Mrs. Sills; Colonel H. 
C. Merriam, commander of the Portland 
coast defenses, and Adelyn Bushnell. 
Mr. Sousa was presented with a bouquet 
of roses by Mrs. Neil Randall Taylor. 

Alice Buxton Boynton of this city, 
contralto, was heard in recital at Frye 
Hall on Sept. 27, before a large audience. 
Her numbers included the Page’s aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots”; 
Cadman’s “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman,” and numbers by Schumann, 
Strauss and French and English com- 
posers. Gertrude L. Buxton was the 


accompanist. 
FRED LINCOLN HILL. 
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Steinway Piano Used 


Four Great Artists Are At Present Making Solo Piano Records for the Victor Talking 
PADEREWSKI—RACHMANINOFF and SAMAROFFP. 


| Machine Company 

\\ 

\ The only American in this illustrious group, MME. SAMAROFF, besides enjoying ever 
\ increasing popularity on the concert stage, is rapidly becoming a prime favorite with that great 
\ public which the Victor Company can justly call the “Victor public,” and which extends far beyond 


\ concert halls into the remotest corners of this and other countries. 


During the coming season, besides numerous recitals, Mme. Samaroff will appear with the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra in Cambridge, Boston, Providence and Brooklyn: 
and Buffalo; with the St. Louis Orchestra in St. Louis; with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, Bal- 


timore and New York; and with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Building 
Philadelphia 


Victor 
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with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in Detroit 
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W. Spencer Jones Pays 
Visit to Toronto Home 
on His Summer Holiday 





W. Spencer Jones, of the Firm of Haensel 
and Jones, Concert Managers, 


W. Spencer Jones of the firm of 
Haensel & Jones, has returned to New 
York from an all-summer vacation spent 
at Atlantic City and at his home in To- 
ronto, Canada, and is again engaged in 
directing the activities of the many art- 
ists under the firm’s management. The 
photograph shows Mr. Jones picking 
peaches in the garden of his Canadian 
home. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—Robert Law- 
organizing director of Washing- 
Week, has established his 
home in Washington, to make prepara- 
tions for this celebration, which will be 
held from May 27 till June 2 next year. 
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Ukrainia Seeks Freedom to Develop Her Music 


Alexander Koshetz, Conductor of Ukrainian National Chorus, ‘Says His Country Aims at 
Independence in Art—Urges More Active Interest in Folk-Music, Including That of 
America—Engaged in Making Great Collection of Songs of Ail Nations 


UUM ULHRA SLE 


TTA TE LEER AT CHER LEAI CLLEULER PEC UT 

OLITICIAN, priest and musician— 

training in all these callings has gone 
into the career of Alexander Koshetz, 
conductor of the Ukrainian National 
Chorus, which will tour the United 
States this season with Oda Slobodskaya 
and Nina Koshetz as soloists. Although 
he abandoned the priesthood definitely a 
number of years ago, his activity as poli- 
tician and musician continues. The con- 
ductor is a stanch believer in national- 
ism, and feels that folk music is one of 
its clearest manifestations and one of 
the bulwarks of national unity. 

“The folk song,” said Mr. Koshetz, ‘“‘is 
an important factor in the life of any 
nation. I do not know whether or not 
you have such songs in America, but you 
should have them. They are a great 
power, and stamp the character of a 
people.” 


The Ukrainian conductor’s interest in 
folk-music has extended beyond the boun- 
daries of his own nation. He has under- 
taken to collect the best of the folk- 
songs in the countries through which his 
chorus has passed during its two year 
tour, and this international collection he 
expects eventually to publish. On the 
return of his chorus to the Ukraine he 
plans to present the folk-songs of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Germany and Bel- 
gium. 


Eager to Collect American Folk- 
Songs 


“IT wish you would make it clear to all 
American musicians and music-lovers,” 
said Mr. Koshetz, “that I am eager to 
obtain copies of songs which are deemed 
typically American. It is important that 
these be added to my collection.” 

The conductor and his chorus, none of 
whom has been in America before, share 
a remarkable enthusiasm for this coun- 
try. The sights of New York, Mr. Ko- 


- 


shetz said, surpass anything they have 
seen hitherto. 

“We feel swamped by what we have 
seen of the United States,” Mr. Koshetz 
said. “The size and splendor of it over- 
whelms our individualities. We feel lost 
—but lost in admiration. I think,” he 
continued, “that you in America do not 
appreciate your freedom and the great 
opportunities it offers. It is such a free- 
dom that we Ukrainians desire and which 
some day we shall have.” 

The Ukrainian Chorus, according to 
Mr. Koshetz, is achieving something 
more than a purely artistic result. He 
finds it an excellent means of propa- 
ganda, for which purpose it was origi- 
nally sent out of the Ukraine on a tour 
which already has included Paris, Berlin, 
Madrid, London, Brussels and Amster- 
dam. The conductor is as ardent a polli- 
tician as he is a musician, and holds the 
post of Minister of Fine Arts in the Gov- 
ernment which the Ukrainians set up 
during the Russian revolution of 1919 
when, for the first time, the people there 
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Sailing from San Francisco early in March, 
The “Mirror-Voiced”’ Sopranos will appear in 
: Honolulu, Australia and New Zealand in the 
ith course of the International Tours, Ltd., pre- 
senting international favorites. 
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Available dates on route now being booked 
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had a real chance for inde ; 
Their freedom did not last |, Th. 
Soviet government prompt), aie: 
Ukrainia into a dependent a| 
which the nation was once m 

nated by Russia. 


Seek Freedom for Ukrai;: 
Culture 


“Our task is not finished,” Mr 
Koshetz. “What we want is 
freedom with our own opera, te, 
music conservatories, and our fete, 
chestra. I doubt whether the: ate 
any nation which has retained j: 
customs and manners in the f: 
many difficulties. It has been a 
centuries. Many nations—and ee 
them the greatest offender is | 
have stolen our culture and o 
and claimed them as their own. | 
be made clear that Ukrainian 
altogether different and separa 
Russian. 

“In the minds of most people,” cop. 
tinued the conductor, “Ukrainia 6 cciipies 
a vague place. Our chorus has done myc 
to put our nation on the map. [: js »» 
enterprise which combines politics anj 
art.” 7 

Mr. Koshetz, on giving up the pries. 
hood in 1902, passed through the Ines. 
tute of Music in Kieff, the Ukrainian ea». 
ital, and became conductor of the Kiet 
Opera, and of the Men’s Chorus and the 
Women’s Chorus at Kieff University, }, | 
was also conductor for a time at the I 
Ukrainian National Theater. Under th 
Czarist régime he collected, at the order 
of Kuropatkin, more than 400 Cossa 
and Ukrainian songs and dance tune: 

Since then his collection has grown ty , 
remarkable total of 3000. The collecting he 
necessitated trips into obscure town pl 
and villages and into the fastnesses 9! 
the Caucasus Mountains, where manner 
of living have not changed in 300 years 
And all the time he was active in th 
political life of his nation, striving : 
bring to it a complete independence. |; 
is his earnest hope that he may retur 
to an independent Ukrainia before ver 
long and take up once more his positio! 
of Fine Arts Minister in a governmen: 
which has no connection with Russia. a 

“We have in the Ukraine,” said the P; 
conductor, “a population of forty mil- 1¢ 
lions and such a wealth of folk music a: 
has never been surpassed. Give us 
chance and proper training for our na- On 
tive musicians, and we can produce ar th 
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art music as great as any in the world.’ of Mi 
" eneetonin Nikise 

HEAR CLUB PROGRAM perfor 

Secon 

San Francisco Organization Opens Sea- the pr 
son—Soloists Appear nade 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 30.—The chestr 
San Francisco Musical Club held its first _The 
meeting of the season in the Palace Hotel die 
ballroom on the morning of Sept none 
The program was presented by Lillian taste, 


° . ’ ° “Dela 
Birmingham, the Club’s president; Alma Pele 
J : tg a move 
Birmingham of Chicago, pianist, and a 
were 


Marion Nicholson, local violinist. reat Claire 


interest was manifested in the group Plains 
° , : i peer 
piano solos played by Miss Birmingham, Poggi 
é ‘ ‘ . Ww 
which included “The Lark” of Glinkw J pct 
M4 ‘ ¥ ] rn 
Balakireff and a Cradle Song by Pain music 
gren. Miss Nicholson was accompanied howey 
by Helen Rust in a Chanson-Meditati! with 
of Cottenet and Hubay’s “Hejre kat Ch 
. , —e Slastie 
An aria from Handel’s “Ottone Wé more 
sung in dignified style by Mrs. Birming The 
ham, in addition to a group of songs ») Dance 
fene Rabey, David Proctor and //eeMms Rehe! 
Taylor. P John 
Morris Stoloff, violinist and protege” io ha 
Wm. A. Clark, Jr., appeared a forme 
with the California Theater Orches'™ rants 
on Sept. 24. He played Sarasat« “R ber 
manza Andaluza” and Smetana Aus mood 
der Heimat.” The orchestral prosre™ Ca, 
led by Gino Severi, included th« * linge 
tala” Overture of Goldmark, : ford’ 
from “Madama Butterfly” anc 
numbers. The soloist appeare ne 
the management of France Goldw*' Wa 


A program given on the muni 
gan by Benjamin S. Moore, org 
Trinity Church, on the afternoon 
24, included a number of com) 
by contemporary composers. ! 
“Souvenir Joyeux,” Bonnet’s “E 
a Toccata by Pietro Yon wer 
sented among works by older © ; ’ 

CHARLES A, Q! 


Heidecker Appointed to Evans\ 
Herbert L. Heidecker of om 

City, has been appointed hea 

music department and professo 

ing at the University of Evans' 

Mr. Heidecker assumed his 

Oct. 1. 
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Vecchia 


Epes Sept. 29. — Compositions 
played by sixteen ’cellists with the 
organ were included in the unique pro- 
gram given recently by former pupils in 
memory of Francesco Serato, one of the 
best known ’cellists and teachers of his 
generation. The concert was given in the 
Sala del Liceo Musicale by former stu- 
dents of Serato, among whom are Arturo 
Bonucci, well-known in America through 


Group Are, Left to Right Standing: 
Frederico de Maria Cesari, Eligio Cremonini and Arturo Bonucci. 
fredo Medica, Prospero Montecchi, Emilio Rizzi (Organist), Dante Serra, Amleto Fabbri. Gino 





‘ Py al > “1. . . y 1 e . ° ° 
Former "Cello Pupils of the Late Francesco Serato, Who Gave a Memorial Concert in His Honor at Bologna Recently. 


Mii 


Reema 
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In the 


Livio Boni, Ercole Brettagna, Nerio Brunelli, Renato Cecearelli, Antonio Certani. 


Sitting: 


his many visits. Proceeds of the concert 
were turned over to the school. 

Serato was born in 1843 and died in 
1919 after having passed on his knowledge 
of the ’cello to scores of young musi- 
cians. His school was founded in 1872. 

The memorial program opened with an 
address by Alfredo Testoni, and included 
the César Franck Concerto for Violin and 
Piano played by Arrigo Serato, son of the 
famous teacher, and Ernesto Consolo. 
The Requiem of David Popper and the 


Samuele 


Mazzacurati, Al- 
and Arturo 


Benedetto 
Tommasi 


Grossi, 


master’s own “Scena Campestre” were 
performed by the sixteeen ’cellists with 
the organ. Those taking part in the 
concert, in addition to Mr. Bonucci, were 
Livio Boni, Ercole Brettagna, Nerio Bru- 
nelli, Renato Ceccarelli, Antonio Certani, 
Frederico de Maria Cesari, Eligio Cre- 
monini, Amleto Fabbri, Samuele Grossi, 
Benedetto Mazzacurati, Alfredo Medica, 
Prospero Montecchi, Emilio Rizzi, Dante 
Serra, Gino Tommasi and Arturo Vec- 
chia. 





Pierne Work Best of London ‘Prom’ Novelties 


ONDON, Sept. 24.—Three novelties, 

the first appearance as pianist here 
of Mitja Nikisch, son of the late Arthur 
Nikisch, and an unusually fine concert 
performance of the Prelude and entire 
Second act of “Tristan and Isolde” were 
the principal events of the recent Prome- 
nade concerts by the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra under Sir Henry Wood. 

Che first of the novelties was the best. 
It was Gabriel Pierné’s “Trois Paysages 
Franciscains,” a skillful work which 
never once offended the canons of good 
taste, 3ased on Johannes Joergensen’s 
‘Pélerinages Franciscains,” the three 
movements, or more exactly three pieces, 
were called “In the Garden of Sainte 
aire,” “The Olive Gardens of the 
Plains of Assisi” and “On the Road to 
Poggio-Bustone.” As has been the case 
with sO many novelties this year, the 
Pierné Composition was largely pictorial 
music, superbly colored. The composer, 
however, has failed to invest his music 
with life and human interest and con- 
sequently its reception was less enthu- 
‘lastic than those accorded to cruder but 
more vivid compositions. 
Renn other two novelties were Four 
ances from Montague Phillips’ “The 
ae Maid” and “A Winter Poem,” by 
yohn B. MeEwen, both of which proved 
2 be sound compositions, excellently per- 
‘ormed under the batons of their re- 
»Pective composers. The McEwen num- 
‘r Was marked by effective color and 


vy 
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Varrie Tubb, Rose Myrtil, Frank Mul- 
igs, Archibald Winter and Robert Rad- 
‘ were the soloists of the “Tristan” 
¢ and distinguished themselves by 
ging. The custom of performing 
rian operas in concert form has 
one of the most successful ideas 
out in the Promenade series, and 
capacity crowds. 
Nikisch chose for his début a 
» which was neither flashy nor 
but one which puts the pianist 
enuine test. It was the Brahms 
‘to. in B Minor and he acquitted 
brilliantly. He has a great 
of tone and his father’s stirring 
rhythm. Incidentally he is to 
during the symphony series in 


Wa 


e Ethel Smyth’s “On the Cliffs of 
|, which is the prelude to the 


second act of her opera “The Wreckers,” 
had an enthusiastic reception during the 
week. 

The list of the week’s vocal soloists in- 
cluded Gwladys Naish, Edna Thornton, 
Astra Desmond, Kathleen Destournel, 
Stella Power, Andrew Shanks, William 
soland and Arthur Jordan. The instru- 
mentalists included Arthur de Greef, 
pianist; Margaret Fairless, Melsa and 
May Harrison, violinists; Beatrice Har- 
rison, ’cellist; Frederick B. Kiddle, or- 


ganist, and Wilfred- James, bassoon 
player. The Harrison sisters gave a 
notable performance of the Brahms 


Double Concerto for Violin and ’Cello. 
One of the features of the week here 
was an “Entente” concert given by band 
of the French 31st Infantry Regiment 
and the massed bands of the Guards. 


Hamburg Opera Season Under Way 


HAMBURG, Sept. 26.—The opera season 
at the Stadttheater here is now well un- 
der way with Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier,” 
the latest addition to the répertoire. 
Richard Tauber, a young tenor from 
Dresden, won the principal honors of the 
early season by his performances in 
“Traviata,” “Der Evangelimann” and 
“Mignon.” His voice possesses great flexi- 
bility and he sings with ease and charm, 
benefiting by real dramatic ability. Gott- 
hardt-Montes sang the title réle of the 
Strauss opera. She was new here in the 
role and gave a highly creditable per- 
formance. Jungbauer was a charming 
Sophie and Winternitz sang the Feld- 
marschallin. Volkmann, Olzewska and 
Kreuder were also in the cast. Gotthardt 
conducted with admirable feeling for 
lightness and tempo. The first impor- 
tant recital of the season was that given 
recently by Lina Baak, soprano, who dis- 
played a feeling for style and a voice 
marked by a middle register of great 
warmth and beauty. She had excel- 
lent accompaniments furnished by Egon 
Pollak. 


GLASGOW, Sept. 28.—Tobias Matthay, 
the veteran piano teacher who has been 
associated with the Royal Musical Acad- 
emy in London for the past half century, 
is giving a series of lectures here on 
“British Educational Music for the Pi- 
anoforte.” Similar lectures are to be 
given shortly in Perth, Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. 


Delmas Score for “Penthésilée” Heard 
in Paris 


PARIS, Sept. 28.— The most recent 
event of interest here was the fine pro- 
duction at the Odéon of Alfred Mortier’s 
drama, “Penthésilée,” with a musical 
score of significance by Marc Delmas. 
The work was produced earlier in the 
summer for the first time in the Arena 
at Béziers, but it was new to audiences 
here. The score is full of beauty, skill- 
fully done, and altogether a credit to so 
youthful a composer as Delmas. André 
Cadou wielded an expert hand over the 
orchestra. At the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique the season has begun in ear- 
nest, bringing the return of a dozen lead- 
ing singers from holidays and engage- 
ments at watering-places. Camille Che- 
villard was the recipient of round after 
round of applause on his return to the 
pit at the Opéra, where he conducted a 
presentation of “Walkire,” in which Bal- 
dous, Lapeyrette and Journet gave out- 
standing performances. A new investi- 
ture of “Le Roi d’Ys” at the Comique 
adds new interest to this old favorite of 
audiences here. At the Ecole Normale 
de Musique an exceptionally fine series 
of trio programs has just been completed 
by Alfred Cortot, pianist; Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 


Grainger Introduces American Com- 
positions in Scandinavia 





CHRISTIANIA, Sept. 23.—Several com- 
positions by American composers, en- 
tirely new to audiences here, were intro- 
duced by Percy Grainger in his recent 
recital series. The new music was re- 
ceived with great interest and has been 
the object of lively discussion in musical 
circles ever since. The programs of the 
pianist’s 31 recitals in Norway include 
the “Juba Dance,” by Nathaniel Detts; 
“Birds at Dawn,” by Fannie Dillon; 
“Tango Americain,” by John Alden Car- 
penter, and “Turkey in the Straw,” by 
David Guion, in addition to compositions 
by Mr. Grainger himself. 

HAMBURG, Sept. 23.— The Concerge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, under 
the baton of Willem Mengelberg, has 
been engaged for a concert series here 
prior to the departure of the conductor 
for his engagement with the New York 
Philharmonic. Jacques Urlus and Mme. 
Charles Cahier have been engaged for 
the special performance of Mahler’s 
“Lied von der Erde.” 


Clara Novello-Davies 
Honored by Native City 


CARDIFF, Sept. 24.—In honor of Mme. 
Clara Novello-Davies, who was born 
here, two remarkable concerts were held 
recently at the Empire Theater. The 
programs recruited a long list of assist- 
ing artists who came from all parts of 
the British Isles to take part in the 
Golden Jubilee celebration. Among these 
were Ivor Novello, composer; Marie No- 
vello, pianist; Miss Siles Allen, soprano; 
Lewys James, baritone, and Lyn Har- 
ding, one of the best known of British 
actors. 

Not the least important part of the 
program was given by a chorus of more 
than 1,000 voices drawn from a dozen of 
the most famous Welsh choirs. Mme. 
Novello-Davies conducted the chorus in 
the singing of four of the most popular 
Welsh chorals. She and Mr. Novello ac- 
companied the vocalists in numbers of 
their own composition. Gwenillian Da- 
vies acted as accompanist in the other 
numbers. 

The two concerts also included ad- 
dresses by Lord Mayor F. Harold Turn- 
bull and Sir Thomas Hughes, in which 
both speakers paid enthusiastic tributes 
to the work of Mme. Novello Davies and 
the benefits derived from it not only in 
Wales but throughout the British Isles. 


Milan Hears Opera at Two Houses 


MILAN, Sept. 25.— Advance seasons 
which will supply this city with operatic 
fare until the opening of La Scala in 
November have begun at the Dal Verme 
and the Carcano. At both houses réper- 
toires of standard operas have been an- 
nounced, the only variation being “La 
Leggenda del Ponte,” a new opera by 
Giocomantonio, which is to be given 
shortly at the Carcano. Maria Llacer, 
soprano of the Madrid Royal Opera, and 
Sullivan, a young tenor of British ex- 
traction, have given the outstanding per- 
formances of the season at the Dal 
Verme. The veteran conductor Mug- 
none is conducting the principal perform- 
ances at the same house. 


D’Albert and Stransky Conduct at 
at Baden-Baden Opera 


3ADEN-BADEN, Sept. 24.—The appear- 
ance as guest conductors at the Opera 
here of Josef Stransky, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, and Eugen 
d’Albert gave added interest to the wan- 
ing season. D’Albert conducted the first 
performance here of his new opera, Die 
Toten Augen,” and Stransky conducted 
the performances of “Lohengrin,’ “Car- 
men” and “The Marriage of Figaro. 


SCHEVENINGEN, Sept. 23.—Rosa Spier, 
harpist of The Hague, performed for the 
first time here recently the new Concert 
Piece written by Gabriel Pierné for Harp 
and Orchestra. The composition was en- 
thusiastically received, and the orchestra 
and the artist received ovations. Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, and Sigrid Schnee- 
voigt, pianist, were also heard recently 
as soloists with the Kursaal Orchestra. 
Both took part in a series of concerts 
dedicated to the memory of Camille 


Saint-Saéns. 


DRESDEN, Sept. 24.—The premiere of 
Franz Schreker’s latest opera, “Irrelohe, 
has been set for the month of December 
at the Opera here, under the baton of 
Fritz Busch. Richard Strauss’ new bal- 
let and short opera, “Intermezzo,” are 
also to be performed later in the season. 


RoME, Sept. 30.—“Don Gil dalle Calze 
Verde,” a delightful new opera by Cara- 
bella, was favorably received at the 
Quirino here recently. The composer 1s 
well known in Italy through his orches- 
tral works. His operetta belongs to the 
school of Offenbach, Lecog and Messager. 


FRANKFORT, Sept. 24.— Paul Hinde- 
mith, one of the most promising of the 
younger German composers, has com- 
pleted the score for a new - hristmas 
opera called “Tuttifaintschen, which is 
to have its premiére here during tb 
winter. 


DRESDEN, Sept. 24.—UHarrv 
anist, was the soloist of ? 
by the Philharmonic ~ 
Willy Naue, recent conce 


«Nder the baton 


Field, ? " 
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SECOND WEEK OF SAN CARLO OPERA 





Large Audiences at the Cen- 
tury—Success for Maria 
Escobar 


Moderately priced opera again demon- 
strated its popularity at the Century 
Theater last week, when Fortune Gallo’s 
San Carlo Company brought a week of 
large audiences to a climax with two 
sold-out houses on Saturday, with “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “Carmen” as the 
afternoon and evening bills. Both were 
repetitions of earlier performances, the 
chief artists at the matinée being Miura, 
De Mette, Barre and Valle; in the eve- 
ning, Jardon, Charlebois, Famadas and 
Interrante. Box office receipts for the 
day are said to have reached $9,000. 

A new singer of the week who estab- 
lished herself in the favor of San Carlo 
audiences was Maria Escobar, a dra- 
matic soprano from Mexico, who sang in 
a post-season performance of “Aida” at 
the Metropolitan two seasons ago, substi- 
tuting for another artist. As Santuzza, 


in “Cavalleria” Monday night, she sang 
and acted well and with appropriate in- 
tensity. In “Pagliacci,” Sofia Charlebois 
sang Nedda and Famadas Canio. There 
were commendable features in both per- 
formances. 

“‘Bohéme” on Tuesday evening reintro- 
duced Anna Fitziu as Mimi, a part she 
has often successfully essayed, and 
Romeo Boscacci, a Rodolfo of light and 
pleasing voice. Mary Fabian was the 
Musetta. Others in the cast were Louis 
D’Angelo, baritone of the Metropolitan, 
as Schaunard, Valle, de Biasi and Cervi. 
Mr. Peroni led his players’ merrily 
through the tuneful score. 

The performance of “Forza del Des- 
tino” on Wednesday lasted till about 
midnight. The singing of Maria Luisa 
Escobar as Leonora and Vincente Bal- 
lester as Don Carlos was the feature of 
the performance. Peroni conducted. 

In Thursday’s repetition of “Aida,” 
Marie Rappold again sang the part of 
the captive princess effectively. The cast 
was strengthened by the appearance of 
Greek Evans, who has sung on tour with 
the Scotti company as Amonasro. Mr. 
Evans has one of the most promising 
operatic voices in America to-day—one 
worthy of being brought to the best uses. 

“Lucia” held the boards on Friday, 


providing another opportunity to the ad- 
mirers of Josephine Lucchese to applaud 
that youthful artist ina titular role. 


Germaine Schnitzer to Make Scandi- 
navian Tour 


STOCKHOLM, Sept. 29.— Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist, will make her Scandi- 
navian début during the coming season, 
and is booked for an extensive tour. She 
has been engaged for two concerts with 
the Philharmonic here under the baton 
of Georg Schneevoigt in November and 


during the same month will play in - 


Christiania and Denmark. She is to re- 
turn to the United States later in the 
season. 





Recitals Begin in Munich 


MUNICH, Sept. 24.— Following the 
close of the operatic festival here, the 
recital season has begun in earnest. In 
addition to the recent recitals of Sigrid 


Onegin, mezzo-soprano, and Elly Ney, 
pianist, Paul Bender, baritone of the 
Vienna Opera, recently gave a second 
program of Schubert songs in which he 
was accompanied by Bruno Walter, the 
retiring general music director. Gusti 
Friess, soprano, and Max Biittner, harp- 
ist, were also heard recently in a pro- 
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Announces the Opening of Its FALL TERM 


October 9, 1922 


Courses in Music Include Private Instruction and Classes in Piano, Voice, Opera, 
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MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, 
ALLIE 
Worth, Texas. 


Mo. 
MARY E. BRECKISEN, 
Ohio. 


St., Portland, Ore. 


ADDA C., 
fontaine, Ohio. 


Miami, Fla., Feb.; 


Wichita, 


Pere ewe) 


man, Texas. 





Leonard Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash., November 1. 
E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 


ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
354 Irving St., 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 E. 68th 


DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., October. 
EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Belle- 
Kans., 
Columbus, O., June. 
BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sher- 
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Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, t-. 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Normal Classes as Follows: 


Fort 


Tenn, 


Toledo, 


345 Clinton € . 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov.; 


the 


year. 


JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, Rochester, N. Y. 
IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 
CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, San 


Academy, San Marcus, Texas. 
TRACIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, 
For Booklets, address Clifton, Texas. 
MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, 

of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kansas City Con- 


servatory of Music, 


CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 Cypress St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, February 
CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., classes held monthly through 


Marcus 
Memphis, 


Dallas Academy 


Nov. 15. 


1515 Linwood Blvd., 





ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View St., 
Angeles, Calif. 


gram of more than usual inter 


St. John’s Church a series of B: mr 


positions for organ and violin 
by Gustav Schédel and Herma 
Both artists are specialists in B: 
gave interpretations of authorit 
Choral Preludes by Otto Manas 
heard for the first time on the « 
St. Luke’s Church, where H 
Sagerer gave a program with th 
ance of Johanna Matthaei, orat 
prano. 





Strauss and D’Albert at Me>,,, 
Festival 


MERAN, Sept. 23.— Richard 
and Eugen d’Albert are the 4d 
personalities of the annual music 
which was resumed here recent): 
having been abandoned for severa 
During the opening week d’Albert 
the piano part of his latest ¢} 
music composition, which was perf, 
by the Schachtebeck Quartet of | 
Petchnikoff, violinist; Felix von k 
baritone, and Adrienne von k 
Osborne were the principal sx 
Strauss and Lotte Schéne, soprano 
Vienna Opera, presented a series 


composer’s songs during the second wee} 





Tino Pattiera Sings at Dresden Oper 


DRESDEN, Sept. 25.-—— Tino Patti 
tenor, who sang last season with the ( 
cago Opera Company, has retur! 
the opera here for a series of gues! 
formances. As Cavaradossi and |). 


a 


José the tenor won ovations, and was re. 


called several time. 
best in “Carmen,” 
was extremely 


and his interpret 
convincing. Eli 


His voice was at it 


Rethberg, who is to sing at the Metro- 


politan Opera in New York duri: 
winter, sang the leading role in tly 
cent revival of the “Man in the 
She is to leave shortly for America. <A 
other guest artist was Robert Burg 

did well with the réle of Don Pizza 
“Fidelio.” 





Sol Phillips Sings in Salina 
SALINA, KAN., Sept. 30—Sol Phill; 
tenor, was heard in the last of a se 





of recitals at the New Theater on Sept 


25. His numbers included arias | 
Halévy’s “La Juive” 


and Massenet’ 


“Manon,” the audience demanding man) 


encores. Harold Pierce, pianist and : 
companist, played several solos 
good effect. 





Marie Miller Studio Reopened 


Marie Miller, harpist, resumed 
private teaching at her New York stud 
on Oct. Z 
in harp ensemble. 





PHOENIX, ARIZ., 


, and has also organized classes 


Sept. 30.—Geraldin 


Farrar, assisted by Henry Weldon, bari- 
tone; Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, and Clauc 


Gotthelf, accompanist, 
recital of the season on Sept. 22 un 


gave the first 


the auspices of the Musicians’ Club 3 at 


the High School Auditorium. 


All th 


artists were cordially greeted. Miss 
Farrar’s numbers included the Habaneré 


from “‘ Carmen.” 


WHY? 


Los Angeles, January, ’23. 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 Orchestra 
Bldg., Chicago. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 Worth 
St., Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, Studio 828 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, October and December. 

LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, 
Portland, 


554 Everett St., 
Normal class, San Francisco. 


Ore. 


Los 


MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Hous- 


ton, 


7th, 1923. 


Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East llth St., 
homa City, Okla. 

ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort 


Okla- 


Worth, Texas. 


Information and Booklet Upon Request 
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PTAA U eRe UO Pe LUPE eee PUT ee eee EL 
JUDGMENT upon hearing a 
mposition or an artist is often un- 
isly influenced by the might of a 
o that not what we actually hear, 
reconceived opinion, is responsible 
valuation of the work of art or 


y the artist. We are also, herein, slaves 
of habit. 

Have we heard from our teacher or 
have we read in black and white that 


the singer or the player or the composer, 
Mr. So-and-So, belongs to the elect, a 
belief is soon formed that it must be 
true and. when the occasion comes to 
iudge with our ears, and we are not pos- 
sessed of a discriminating artistic taste 
(the most are not), our opinion is no 
longer an unbiased one, and we repeat 
like a parrot what we have heard or read. 

We do not stop to think that news- 
papers and even books are not infallible; 
that they are liable to express erroneous 
and partisan or otherwise influenced 
views. 

Clever managers understand very well 
how to make capital out of this inertia, 
laziness of thought. They know that the 
greatest part of the crowd prefers to 
eat predigested food which relieves them 
from the trouble of masticating it. 

One of this kind, for instance, ap- 
proaches you and asks you: “What do 
you think of the pianist?” 

“T think he is a genius.” 

“So do I,” replies the individual with- 
out an opinion. 

But, if you happen to say, “I think 
he is a fraud,” the reply of our friend 
will be just the same: “So do I,” like 
one of those Chinese statuettes which 
always nod assent with the head. 
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By EUGENIO DI PIRANI 
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ion, and when the artist makes his ap- 
pearance or the new work is performed, 
nobody dares to contradict the predi- 
gested verdict, but finds it more conven- 
ient to follow blindly the herd of the 
imbeciles. 

So it happens that the most absurd 
products of the modernists which have 
been previously proclaimed as the last 
word of up-to-date art are sheepishly 
swallowed without protest, although some 
of the victims own, in their heart, that 
it is rather unpleasant food. 

But what do the managers and the 
artist care for this hidden, repressed 
opinion when the listener behaves like a 
“ood boy” and follows obediently the 
leader? 

Would we privately interrogate one 
of these easy marks, he probably would 
confess that he has been surreptitiously 
inveigled into this idolatry, and that he 
is only suppressing his own opinion. 

If only the work of art or the artist 
would be judged without fear or bias, 
one would not see so many of these ques- 
tionable celebrities come to the surface, 
and, on the other side, more modest tal- 
ents would get a chance to be recognized. 


Veneration of the “Classic” 


Speaking of the might of habit, if the 
name of a classic figures on a program, 
the music is submissively gulped by the 
public. Let, however, a classic piece be 
performed without disclosing its author, 
and I would like to see how many would 
derive pleasure from it and applaud. 

One can have the most peculiar ex- 
periences on that subject. What embar- 
rassment, unrest and unintentional comi- 
cality can be caused by’a number given 
as anencore! It is exasperating to hear 


Pride and Prejudice in Musical Taste 


\udiences Influenced by Preconceived Opinions of Artists?—-Making the Most of Mental 
[Inertia—The Dilemma of the Incomplete Critic—Judge Compositions by Merit, Not by 
Label—Classics, Moderns and Party Lines 








Eugenio di  Pirani, Pianist, Composer, 
Teacher and Writer on Musical Subjects 


one could discover from whom it is, he 
could then know... if it pleases him 
or not! We ask cautiously our neighbor 
if he has an idea who the author is. He 
does not. Heaven knows! Who can tell? 

Especially to the music critic this con- 
tingency is a snake in the grass, as, does 
he find the encore charming, it could 
possibly be a personally disliked author 
whom he would not honor with a single 
word of praise. Does he, on the con- 
trary, find it horrible, it would be dan- 
gerous to say so, because it could be by 


Therefore “think twice before commit- 
ting yourself!” 

A well-known singer related to me an 
amusing experience she had recently. In 
one of her concerts she gave as an encore 
a song of a living composer. A music 
critic came to greet her after the concert 
and asked her: “By whom was the 
charming extra number you gave?” The 
singer named the author. At this mo- 
ment the formerly radiant face of the 
critic grew suddenly dark and a vexed 
“Ah!” disclosed the sudden change of 
opinion. Had he known beforehand the 
name of the composer, he would not have 
shown such enthusiasm. 


Case of the Favorite Artist 


Similar is the case with well-known 
singers and instrumentalists. Have they 
become popular, it is immaterial if their 
performance is mediocre. Everything 
they may offer will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. On the other hand, if the pro- 
gram contains an unknown nanie, the 
poor artist is liable to meet with an icy 
reserve in spite of his excellent work. 

How often have I listened to very 
mediocre performances which were re- 
ceived by the audience with warm ap- 
proval only because the artist was a 
favorite with the public, and how often, 
on the contrary, have I witnessed truly 
heroic deeds which remained unnoticed 
because the name of the artist was not 
familiar. 

That reminds me of an amusing story. 
A young sculptor living in Rome had 
completed a statue of a Venus which, in 
his opinion, was a fine piece of work. 
He chopped off from the same an arm 
and during the night buried the torso at 
a spot in the Forum Romanum, where 
excavations were in progress. After 
some days the diggers unearthed the 
torso. Great excitement in art circles! 
The director of the excavations called a 
meeting of the most celebrated connois- 
seurs, and the statue was unanimously 


proclaimed as the famous Venus of 
Praxiteles. The whole Roman press 
brought rapturous reports about the 


marvelous discovery. Our sculptor al- 
lowed plenty of time for the connoisseurs 
to exhaust themselves in singing the 
praise of the unique work of art. Fi- 
nally, however, he appeared suddenly 
before the wise council of the illustrious 




















































































































So the manager, through skillful ad- something whose author is unknown. one of the classics. They, too, have some eiitaliingts 
vertising, creates the desired public opin- One is perplexed, bewildered. If only time or other written worthless music. [Continued on page 18] 
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From NELLIE C. CORNISH, Sig nificant From THEODOR BOHLMANN, 
e 7 . . e 
Director, Cornish School of Music, | rl b utes Director, Theodor Bohlmann School 
Seattle, Wash. ‘ ccorded of Music, Memphis, Tenn. 
t Le Memphis ‘ pt » ¥en 
| _ KLIBANSK N . Y J | 4 v, ; 
Theod Bohlmann vhool of Mu My dear Mr. Klibansky: 
146 Union Avenue, 1 having taught at the Stern Con- 
. Tenn : servatory in Berlin, Germany, when I was 
- engaged there to conduct an artists' cla: 
dear Mr. Klibansky: in the piano department during the years 
har i h tule wee a iiean 1905-1908, I was then greatly im- 
I have just been hearing such enthu- te Sci k = +9 
~ ieee <¥ — pressed with the phenomenal results you 
siastic praise from your students in obtained as a voice teacher, which wer: 
regard to the work they had this summer. due to an unusual amount of vrofessional 
it is most gratifying to me, andla ire knowledge and ability as well as toa 
will be to you, that your class thi st = u < splebrcs ; and lovable is aa 
summer was composed in the greater part of Se Tar ig CM eee on teen ig 
ei. : , Bohlmann School of Music in Memphi 
students who have been with you ea season engaged you to hold a master course 
you have been here, and th tu t vc instruction during the first si 
remained through the winter mont ng weeks, I knew in advance that such ar 
by themselves to come back to you inauguration would be crowned with 
mproved and as full of enthusiasr 4 we However, the Executive Director, 
First season found them. mrs - Jason Walker, and myself now find our 
D« t expectations surpassed artistical 
We certainly think that ly yell as financially and we hav 
rreat teacher and ar C 1 j led to make your vocal master course 
that you are among the per l nstitu- an annual event in the life of the new 
ions at the Cornish School school. 
Verv sincerely 1 . We feel proud to have such a great 
very sincerely jy Photo by Wayne Albee, McBride Studio aap - Pom nr } rp hal Pi ae. ra 
— SERGEI KLIBANSKY $: ee! Se Posen eae Vlmaee soe 
Seu | Eminent Vocal Instructor Et shoo bincerely yours, 
Nellie C. Cornish ‘Signed) Theodor Bohlmann 
; Re-opening of Mr. 
RE-ENGAGED for Master Classes at the Cornish Neem a , RE-ENGAGED for Master Classes at the Theodor 
School : Klibansky’s Studios ; ; 
chool of Music, Seattle, Wash., Summer, | . Bohlmann School of Music, Memphis, Tenn., 
| 1923. (Fourth year.) in New York, Mon- Summer, 1923. (Second year.) 
| | day, October 23rd 
q For APPOINTMENTS ADDRESS: SECRETARY, KLIBANSKY Srupios, 212 West 597w Street, New York Ciry 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 7, 1922. 


ANOTHER ORCHESTRA FOR NEW YORK 


HE newly organized City Symphony must write 
its own record. To attempt to apply to it, so 
soon after inception, lessons derived from the Na- 
tional Symphony venture is scarcely to extend it 
the welcome or even that measure of open-minded- 
ness which every such organization has the right to 
expect in entering a field where it may prove a 
power for cultural and social good. Its plans are 
ambitious, and no one can say at this time what 
their effect may be upon older and established or- 
ganizations; or whether, in the end, they will com- 
plicate or simplify the anomalous situation existing 
in New York—a situation which finds the ordinary 
patron distressed by the call of too many orchestral 
concerts, yet leaves uncounted multitudes of poten- 
tial music enthusiasts without any orchestral fare. 
Rash prognostications are to be avoided, but it 
would seem that the civic importance and probable 
success of the City Symphony would depend largely 
on the extent to which it is able to do missionary 
work and carry its ministrations into virg'in fields. 
If it reaches audiences made up largely of persons 
who are not attracted to the New York Symphony, 
Philharmonic, Philadelphia Orchestra or Boston 
Symphony concerts, it will have ample opportunity 
to justify itself and its program. But if it serves 
chiefly as a fresh rival for the older ensembles, bid- 
ding for much the same support, and cluttering the 
calendar with competitive programs—after the 
fashion of the National Symphony—there are grave 
reasons to doubt whether its coming will be of any 
real benefit to music in New York. 

The absorption of the National Symphony by the 
Philharmonic came as a distinct relief to persons 
who had seen the quantitative menacing the quali- 
tative in the press of orchestral concerts which a 








relatively limited number of enthusiasts were being 
called upon to support. Cut-throat bidding between 
the orchestras for musicians and an increasing ten- 
dency to rush works to performance with insufficient 
rehearsal, were but two of the evil results of a clut- 
tered situation. Without materially increasing the 
number of auditors, concert habitués were called 
upon to listen to more music than they could pos- 
sibly assimilate, and inferior performances were all 
too frequent. The problem seemed one to be solved 
only by a return to a rule of fewer and better con- 
certs. 

Of the forty-two appearances announced for the 
City Symphony, twelve will be at Carnegie Hall and 
twelve in Town Hall, the former evenings, the latter 
afternoons. There will be thirteen Sunday after- 
noon “pops” at the Manhattan Opera House and 
five on Thursday evenings at Cooper Union. A scale 
of prices promised as considerably lower than that 
of the established symphonic organizations tends, 
at this date, to distinguish the City Sympony’s con- 
certs at Carnegie from the other orchestral pro- 
grams there. But whether this difference in the 
admission price will mean a new clientéle remains 
to be seen. 

With every desire to see the City Symphony suc- 
ceed, and granting that it may come to fill a niche 
distinctly its own, its organization in New York 
nevertheless prompts anew the regret that with 
symphonic music there is either a feast or a famine. 
No very arduous search is required to discover many 
another American city which stands to-day more 
in need of just such an orchestra than New York. 


CHANGES AT THE METROPOLITAN 

NEW stage director and a new ballet master 

will be added to the artistic forces of the 
Metropolitan in the new season, not by way of 
supplanting those who have been in charge of 
these departments, but to share in the preparation 
of the year’s seven novelties and to assist, it is 
hoped, in a general refurbishing of the répertoire. 
There has been nothing to indicate reinforcement 
in one other and very essential department where 
the Metropolitan has been most vulnerable—that 
of the conductors. Albert Wolff is not returning, 
so French opera is to be entrusted to Hasselmans. 
Moranzoni and Papi will have their way with the 
Italian répertoire. To Bodanzky apparently is to 
be left the problem of restoring the German 
music-dramas to their pre-exilic eminence. 

The measure of the supplementary stage man- 
ager is yet to be taken, though good words are 
said of him in Vienna. He comes at a time when 
there is need for him. Though Metropolitan per- 
formances seldom lose their traditional smooth- 
ness, and the back-stage machine seems to func- 
tion in its customary well-oiled way under one 
stage director as characteristically as under an- 
other, something more than clock-work efficiency 
of organization is to be desired of the foremost 
opera house of the world. Luxuriousness of 
mountings and freedom from gaucheries of action 
are not enough. Even the most lavish stage pic- 
tures take on a routine aspect if there is not a 
personality of a positive and creative type behind 
the scenes. 

There is, of course, the danger of over-refine- 
ment in an operatic institution as wealthy as the 
Metropolitan. Crude daring sometimes com- 
ports with the spirit of a work more than exces- 
sive care and polish. Tradition has its menaces 
and the best safeguard usually is the infusion of 
new blood. 

What is true of the stage is true also of the 
orchestra. The pit presents important problems 
that will call for solution in the new era that ap- 
parently is being entered by the Metropolitan. 
Plainly, Mr. Gatti-Casazza is building for the fu- 
ture in his engagements of artists. This season’s 
additions to the répertoire can scarcely require 
so many Teutonic singers as are under contract. 
The discrepancy between the potentialities of 
these artists and the tasks they are to be given to 
do, especially with respect to Wagner, would indi- 
cate that the general manager desires to shape 
his forces first and try them out, before under- 
taking the complete restoration of “The Ring” 
and other works that must inevitabiy come back, 
or embarking further on experiments of the order 
of “The Dead City” and “Mona Lisa.” No hos- 
tility toward any of those who flourish the baton 
at the Metropolitan is implied by inevitable ques- 
tionings as to whether Mr. Gatti, behind the 
mask, is satisfied that his orchestral leadership is 
such as to need no similar fortification for the 
future. 
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New York Voice “Follows 


Teacher, 
Through” on the Lido Golf Course 


W. Henri Zay, 





-” 
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Interspersing voice teaching with bouts with the pu: 
ting iron and mashie is an everyday feat for W. Hem 
Zay, who recently won two prizes at the Lido Country 
Club on Long Island. He is now the proud possessor of 
a very large tea tray, the prize for the best net scor 
at the Autumn meeting. Mr. Zay has passed muc 
time this summer at Lido, before resuming work a! 
his New York studio. 

Cadman—Adding the function of conductor to thos 
of composer, pianist and lecturer, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman recently made a guest appearance as leader 
the orchestra at Grauman’s Theater, Los Angeles. 

Gadski-Tauscher—Announcement has been made 0 
the engagement of Lotta Tauscher, daughter of Johanna T n 
Gadski, operatic soprano, to Ernest Busch. Miss the 
Tauscher is said to be both a gifted musician and an 
able sportswoman. 

Loomis—-A new opera has been completed by Cla! 
ence Loomis of Chicago, composer, who recently fin- {E 
ished the score of his three-act work, “Yolanda of ont 
Cyprus,” begun two years ago. The initial hearing i: rage 
awaited expectantly by his admirers. 

Gigli—Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
recently visited the Italian-American Arts Associatio! 
Exhibition in New York, and purchased pictures and 
sculpture valued at $3,000. Among his acquisitions was 
a Venetian landscape by Francesco Zirilli, a painter who 
was formerly a ship’s caulker. 

Chaliapine—Despite his efforts on behalf of his starv 
ing countrymen, Feodor Chaliapine, bass of the Metro- 
politan, is said to have lost all his possessions whe! 
he left Russia in the late summer. According to un- 
verified reports from abroad, his entire fortune was 
claimed by the Soviet government as national property 


Chamlee—Natatorial sports have recently claimed 
Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan, who with his 
wife, Ruth Miller, soprano, is now taking a brief rest 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Chamlee’s voice is reporte’ 
to be in excellent condition, and his most engrossing 
task is said to be that of teaching Mario, Jr., to swim 


Harrold—“Down East” in Darien, Conn., one of the 
show-places, according to repute, is the farm belonging “ 
to Orville Harrold, tenor of the Metropolitan. Here ae 
the artist has retired for a brief rest after his strenuous vuest 
season with the Ravinia Opera Company. Here, 4!5°, I he 
his blooded cattle and Belgian police dogs have the!’ amon 
habitat. er He 

Namara—“Going in” for a regimen of cabbage soup were 
and early hours in idyllic Normandy has been the sum 
mer diversion of Marguerite Namara, operatic so! 
She has also taken up painting in oils. Mme. Nama, The 
who will shortly return to the United States for conce? song, 
engagements, recently, paid a visit to Claude Mone “ithe 
the venerable painter. 

Werrenrath-Johnson—It was as companions 
tress that Reinald Werrenrath, baritoné, and Ed 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan, recently e! 
tered each other on Broadway, for Mr. Werrenrat! 
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a month ago had the misfortune to break severa! } 
bones in his wrist, while Mr. Johnson’s hand beca 
fected from an insect bite received while returning Qu 
Hollywood, where he sang in the Bowl oper: 
formances. 

Delaunois-Howard—To adopt the rdéle of | 


worker, save in the department of memoirs, is a 
rare indulgence for the operatic artist. Recent 
mezzo-sopranos of the Metropolitan have fou! 
to write. Raymonde Delaunois has contributed 
scriptive article on New York’s colorful Fifth - 
to the Figaro of Paris, and Kathleen Howard, 

an experienced penwoman, is the author of 

interesting résumé of the attractions of fash 
Paris, published in the Saturday Evening Pos! 
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CANNOT forbear some few more words on the strange musical =i IE 
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legends that stare from the advertising columns of modest and less 
g publications. Here are presented a few of the evidences of melodic 
- and demand that especially intrigued us during recent perusal: 

n’t let this Hallowe’en pass by without knowing how to play your favorite 
mus instrument. Think of the fun you can have! Think how popular you will 
be! ) party is complete without music, and anybody who can play is always (?) 

e—not only at Hallowe’en, but all through the year. Start to learn today. 


welt 2 ” 
Wonierful new way—five easy lessons. 
* * * 


(¢TOR SALE: Set of jazz one and one-half octave cowbells. Played exactly like 
I xylophone. Will sell for ten dollars, which includes stand.” 
“Twenty duets for trumpet and trombone, or cornet and baritone, or any two 
saxophones. The very thing for home study with your companion.” 
'  “Modulations, without study. Book contains nearly 200 ready-made modulations 
requiring no theoretical knowledge whatever. Can be slipsed into the pocket.” 
“Have a scenario written for your song. We write them. We film them. We 
produce them on the screen. We furnish vocalists and orchestras to feature them.” 


* * * 


reti 


su} 


(¢TTAVE you a desire to compose mus‘c? ‘The Complete Cacophonist’ now in 

H its seventh edition, is just what you need. Thousands of indorsements. 
Treats of the science of musical composition. How to be able to identify musical 
thoughts that flash through the mind and put them down on paper. All signs and 
characters used in writing music. How to construct all kinds of scales, and know 
the difference between them at a glance. Special price to teachers ordering in 


af a 
quantities. .. - es 


Turning the Tables 
T a recent series of “young people’s” orchestral concerts, the following notice 
was displayed: 


“No adults admitted, unless accompanied by children!” 
* * * 


<seNWIN GIRL Swimmers Challenge World on Saxophone!” a newspaper item 
declares. These versatile sisters have also magnanimously offered to test 
with any opponent their powers as fancy divers, fancy dancers, singers or violinists. 
Hist! If you would learn the secret of their prowess, aspiring baritones, it is this: 
“They have never tasted coffee or tea, but drink plenty of rich milk; and every night 
their mother massages them with rubbing oil... .” 
* * A 
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More Musical Murmurs 


W* see that somebody has hacked up a church organ, presumably because the 
sight of it was irritating. Here is a fruitful field for trying out that proposal 
for a screen between performer and victim. 
* * * 
T never rains but it pours. No less than three leading symphonic conductors in 
these United States have this season been fired to action by the apparent dis- 
covery that the swan is not the only species in Saint-Saéns’ ark-like “Carnaval des 
Animaux.” 
* * * 
IE shade of Caruso is reported in the press to have expressed approval of his 
son’s recent wedding. Probably by projecting a few astral bars from the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro?” 
* * * 
N order, probably, to complete an operatic Balance of Power, the sage impresario 
of our Metropolitan has made the following recent acquisitions: A Viennese 
stage manager, a Czech ballet master, a Greek soprano out of Russia, an American 
tenor with a French name, and a male singer of the same persuasion who comes 
from—is it Bulgaria, Egypt, or Armenia? . 


*€, Music al Americas Questio 
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said that it was not until after these that 
her great genius received its due recogni- 
tion. 


“Du Bist Wie Eine Blume” 


Question Box Editor: 

[ heard the question discussed recently 
‘mong a group of musicians as to wheth- 
‘r Heine’s “Du Bist wie Eine Blume” 
vere a love song or not. Can you throw 
_ ght on the matter? L. C. 

“aducah, Ky., Sept. 30, 1922. 

sani . 7 

fie poem is usually considered a love 
"9, Out wt is also said to have been 

en to a little flower-girl on the Paris 

ards. Another story is that the 
was a small white pig. We can- 

‘ite positively which is the ¢orrect 


>, Best 
Johannes Tinctoris 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you ptease tell me who Tinctoris 
was? C. K. G. 

Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 30, 1922. 

Johannes Tinctoris, also called John 
Tinctor, was a Belgian writer and com- 
poser. He was born at Poperinghe in 
1446 and died at Nivelle in 1511. He 
was the author of the first known dic- 
tionary of music. Such works of his 


>. 2-9 as are extant were published in 1875 by 
yen : : Coussemaker. 
illi Lehmann in America , 7? 
) ~ 3° . . 7 
. 1 Box Editor: Pronouncing Ludvig Theodor 
true that Lilli Lehmann was not Schytte 


red a great singer until after her 
‘in America? vs es Be 
‘eston, S. C., Sept. 30, 1922. 
Lehmann was in her thirty- 
year when she first came to New 
1885, but she had twenty years 
atic career behind her. She had 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me how to pro- 
nounce the name of the composer Ludvig 
Schytte? E. R. 

St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 30, 1922. 

q ; Baker’s Biographical Dictionary gives 

nall parts at Bayreuth, but her the pronunciation as “Schiit-te.” We 
eat Wagnerian successes were at have also been told on excellent au- 
etropolitan, and it may safely be thority that it is “Skeeta.” 
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Oratorio Dramatizations 


Question Box Editor: 
Have you any record of oratorios be- 
ing given in dramatic form? Where 
can I secure the scores that were used 
in such performances? P. J. B. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Sept. 80, 1922. 
We remember only one such perform- 
ance, of “Elijah,” several years ago in 


Boston. Unfortunately we have no re- 
cord of it. Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 

° ’” . 
Dalila” was planned as an oratorio. 


This is true also of Liszt’s “St. Eliza- 
beth.” 
3s 3 
The Contralto Voice 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Would you tell me if a contralto 
voice ranging from D below the treble 
staff to G on the first space above, is 
unusual especially if the voice is full and 
strong from the lowest to the highest 


unusual and not of any particular ad- 
vantage, as music for the contralto voice 
seldom goes lower than that note. In 
opera, the contralto voice needs several 
more high notes than you stipulate. She 
should have a serviceable B Flat at 
least. In recital work this is not so 
necessary. 2. The Question Box Editor 
has heard Mme. Schumann Heink sing 
low G and also high C, in the same reci- 
tal, It should be remembered that length 
of range is no criterion of the value of a 
voice. Many mediocre voices have e.- 
tremely long ranges and many excellent 
ones have comparatively short ones. 
> 9 9 


Concerning Kreisler 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Where was Fritz Kreisler born, and 
when? 2. Did he live in this country for 
a while when a child? W. S. C. 

North East, Pa., Sept. 30, 1922. 























note? ‘ 2. What is Schumann Heink’s 1. Fritz Kreisler was born in Vienia, 

range! ; ; pean R. E. D. Feb. 2, 1875. 2. He toured the United 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1922. States with Moriz Rosenthal in 1889. 
1. The notes below G are somewhat Perhaps this is what you mean. 
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— PETTIS, pianist, was born 

in Sutter Creek, Amador County, 
California. His mother was of Scotch- 
German parentage, and his father’s an- 
cestors came to 
this continent on 
the Mayflower. 
Beginning his 
musical studies 
in San Francisco, 
he came later to 


New York to 
study, and then 
went to Berlin 


for further work. 
His teachers have 
included Charles 
Dutton, Hermann 
Genss, Oscar 
Weil and Paolo 


had played in public since 





Ashley Pettis 


Gallico. He 


boyhood, particularly in connection with 
church services; and resumed this work 
after his return to America, interrupted 
only by his service in the Marine Corps 
from June, 1917, to December, 1918. 
He made his formal début in New York 
on Feb. 9, 1922, at Aeolian Hall. This 
was soon followed by a first appear- 
ance in Boston on May 2 at Steinert 
Hall. 

In addition Mr. Pettis has given reci 
tals in San Francisco, and has played 
there with orchestra. On the Coast he 
has given a series of historical recitals 
and has introduced Chadwick’s Piano 
Quintet. The success of his work has 
resulted in his being engaged for the 
extension faculty of the University of 
California. 

Mr. Pettis has 
other pieces which are 
script. 


songs and 
manu- 


composed 
still in 
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men and said: “I am very sorry indeed 
to contradict the judgment of such high 
authorities, but the Venus is not by 
Praxiteles but by . .. myself! Here is 
the arm I chopped off.” 

It would be advisable, especially with 
new works which are brought before the 
public, to preserve the anonymity of 
their authors, as is done in a prize con- 
test, when the jurors have to examine 
the anonymous scores on their merits, 
without being influenced by personal 
sympathies or antipathies or other prej- 
udices. If, in the case of a new work, 
the name of the composer were divulged 
only after public and critic had expressed 
their verdicts, how much injustice would 
be avoided! 


Party Politics in Song 


In music as in politics, parties play 
most important réles. As soon as a new 
work is announced, the followers and 
admirers of the author prepare to give 
it a rousing reception. Their judgment 
is ready in advance of a hearing. It is, 
it must be a masterwork. It is simply a 
question of party, of free masonry. All 
those who belong to the party must sup- 
port their protégé, whether they are in 
agreement with his views or not. Mod- 
ernists acclaim a modernist before hav- 
ing listened to his work; they condemn a 
classicist a priori. 

One forgets that sometimes even Ho- 
mer is caught napping; that every mas- 
ter has his “bad quarter of an hour,” as 
Rossini maliciously observed of Wagner. 
One forgets that even the greatest ven- 
eration for a master must not blind us to 
his weaknesses; that the legitimate ad- 
miration for the creations of genius must 
not degenerate into senseless idolatry. 

Some years ago I was present in 
Vienna at an “exhumation” of a Beetho- 
ven composition— his Schlacht Musik 
(Battle Music). It would have been 
proof of a greater piety and devotion to 
the master to have let this work sleep 
further in oblivion rather than drag it 


POOH eUOESUOUE CONNEC POON EREEEONADEEN EN 





to daylight. If the work had borne an- 
other signature, it would have been mer- 
cilessly rejected. 

_In our time of transition, when musi- 
clans grope in the dark searching new 
ways, it is more than ever necessary to 
judge more according to real merit than 
by the label the work bears. Nowadays 
the magic label which is responsible for 
the acceptance of every kind of musical 
atrocities is “New School.” Every tonal 
concoction which sails under this flag, 
even if it is hideous, repulsive, will read- 
ily be accepted and admired as a speci- 
men of progress and originality. 

It is comparatively easy to-day to be 
a composer. There are no more rules to 
follow. Discordances, absence of form, 
of rhythm, of melodic design, are on the 
order of the day. “The more repellent 
the better,” seems to have become the 
guiding motto of up-to-date musicians. 
Nothing else than impotence covered by 
the deceiving cloak of modernity! Pub- 
lic and critics should rebel against these 
musical prejudices. 





Marie Sundelius has been engaged to 
appear for the Worcester Male Chorus 
in the Massachusetts city on Oct. 11. 
She will sing the “Waltz Song” from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliette,” a group 
of Scandinavian songs, and English se- 
lections by Scott, Troyer, Pelletier and 
Spross. 


Marguerite Namara will sail from 
England on Oct. 11 and will start her 
full tour soon after her arrival here. 
She has been engaged by the St. Louis 
Symphony for an appearance at Balti- 
more; also by the New City Symphony 
of New York for a pair of concerts. 
On Dec. 17 she will sing in Boston, and 
in the new year she will fulfill various 
engagements before returning to Europe 
on Jan. 27. A cable from Lionel Powell, 
London manager, tells of her success in 
recital at Royal Albert Hall on Sept. 26. 
She has been engaged as soloist for the 
spring tour of the London Symphony 
under Sir Landon Ronald. 


Leonard Lewis, a young American 
baritone, pupil of Paul Eisler, is to be 
heard this season under the concert di- 
rection of Annie Friedberg. 
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One Artist’ s 
*“Companionship”’ 
with a 

Kranich & Bach 


‘6 HAVE known the - 
superlative merits © 
of the Kranich & Bach 
Piano for so long that 
it is with the utmost 
pleasure that I look for- 
ward to a season’s use 
of, and companionship 
with, such a fine and 
exquisitely toned piano. 
I could think of 


anything more beauti- 


not 


ful and satisfying. 
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MONTREAL HAILS 
DE FEO’S FORCES 


“Carmen” Opens Two Weeks’ 
Season—Move to Found 
Operetta Society 


By Harcourt Farmer 


MONTREAL, Sept. 30.—With Margue- 
rita Sylva singing the title rédle, the De 
Feo Opera Company opened its two- 
weeks’ season here on Sept. 25 in “Car- 


men.” There was a well-filled house. 
Miss Sylva’s impersonation pleased the 
audience, and she received several cur- 
tain calls. 

A. Tokatyan’s Don José and Richard 
Bonelli’s E'scamillo were two outstanding 
impersonations. The latter artist did 
with the “Toreador Song” all that was 
expected of him, and elicited the usual 
thunder of approval from the toreador- 
ers. 

Lorenzo Bozzano, who worked as a 
teacher here two seasons ago, sang as 
Zuniga with force and conviction, and 
Pauline Cornelys appeared as Micaela. 
The orchestra under Ugo Barducci, 
though limited in numbers, played satis- 


factorily, but the chorus was badly 
drilled and persistently sang off the 
pitch. 


Several musical enthusiasts have start- 
ed a movement among the French citi- 
zens of the community to establish and 
operate a permanent Canadian Operetta 
Society here. The committee states that 
the necessary subscriptions are coming in 
well and that initial programs will be 
announced shortly. 


ANTONIO PAOLI SINGS 
IN BROOKLYN “OTELLO” 








Italian Tenor, with Powerful High Tones, 
Excites Audiences at Two 
Performances 


Stentorian top notes from the throat 
of Antonio Paoli provoked tumultuous 
excitement at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Tuesday and Saturday eve- 
nings last week, when performances of 
Verdi’s “Otello” were given by the 
Brooklyn Opera Company, of which A\l- 
fredo Salmaggi stood sponsor. Signor 
Paoli, if memory serves, visited North 
America some years ago as a member of 
Pietro Mascagni’s company, although his 
Brooklyn appearances were announced 
as his first in this country. In Europe 
he has been dubbed “the new Tamagno,” 
and there were enough persons inter- 
ested in his name to supply two audi- 
ences of encouraging size. Appearances 
in other operas were announced to follow 
those in “Otello.” The tenor’s voice 
proved one of much power and vitality, 
but apparently more at home in heroic 
proclamation than in lyric utterance. It 
was not free of a shake and it was ob- 
viously the product of main strength. 
His delineation of the réle was a smooth 
and well-routined one. The remainder 
of the cast was negligible, although Am- 
leto Barbieri disclosed a pleasant and 
tractable voice as Jago. Antonio Dell’ 
Orefici conducted. , Es 





Kansas City Chamber Music Society 
Plays for Students 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 2.—About 950 
students of Junior College heard a pro- 
gram given by the Kansas City Chamber 
Music Society at the College assembly on 
Sept. 28. Edith Rhetts gave a brief lec- 
ture on music appreciation, and, with tne 
assistance of members of the Little Sym- 
phony, illustrated the torie qualities of 
each instrument. N. De Rubertis con- 
ducted the Society in numbers by Godard, 
Arensky, Dvorak, Glazounoff and oth- 
ers. Anna Millar, manager of the So- 
ciety, has arranged similar programs 
for all the High Schools this season. 





Ruth Bradley Plays in Washington State 


PULLMAN, WASH., Sept. 30.— Ruth 
Bradley, pianist, formerly of Chicago 
but now a member of the faculty of the 
School of Fine Arts, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash., has given three 
recitals in Portland, Seattle and Spokane, 
Wash. 


Mischa Elman Acclaimed in Stamford 


STAMFORD, CONN., Oct. 2.—Mischa El- 
man, violinist, made his first appearance 
in America after an absence of two years 
at the Stamford Theater on Sept. 26 be- 
fore an audience that filled the house. 
His program included Handel’s Sonata 





in D; Vieuxtemp’s Concerto No. 
Minor; the Bach Chaconne; kK: 
Suite, “Viel Larmen um Nichts’”’: 
turne by Chopin-Wilheimj, anc 
sate’s “Jota.” The violinist’s 

marked by an execution almost 
cable and the audience was most « 
astic. When the program was 
he was compelled to give enco) 
encore. Josef Bonime was a \ 
pable accompanist. J. W. Coc: 


French Modern Given Heari: _ ;,, 
Vienna 


VIENNA, Sept. 24.—Following | 
grams given at the Salzburg C 
Music Festival, a half dozen Fre: 
sicians and composers of the 
school.came here to present a s 
concerts. The group included A 
nard, Francois Poulenc, Darius M 
C. Koechlin, Louis Fleury and 
Honegger. Chamber music comp: 
and songs by virtually every men 
the group were performed and \ 
ceived with enthusiasm by the nm (ery 
group of musicians here. Marya F ) ong, 
soprano, who has come to be known as 
the foremost interpreter of songs by “Th, 
Six,” was the soloist of the part) 


Paris, Sept. 25.—Preparatory the 
revival of Vincent d’Indy’s “Légenide 
Saint Christophe,” the stage at the Opéra 
was overhauled recently and a lary 
amount of modern stage machinery jp. 
stalled at great expense. At the previous 
presentation of the work, stage managers 
were hindered by lack of equipment t 
change quickly the great number | 
tings required. 


MANNHEIM, Sept. 25.— “Das Rosen- 
girtlein,” a new opera by Julius Bittner 
was completed recently and is booked for 
an early premiére at the Opera her 
Manager Adolf Kratzer. A_ suite of 
Archaic Dances, just completed by Erwi 
Lendvais, will have its premiere at t! 
same time. 


VIENNA, Sept. 25.—The score of “Casa 
nova,” a romantic opera, was completed 
recently by Otto Rémisch. The work has 
a libretto by Wilhelm Thiele, artistic d 


rector of the Munich Volkstheater. It 
to be produced here during the coming 


season. 
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os ost 


Symphony Lands in America 


A notable catholicity of taste was dis- 
played by the visitor in his appraisals 
of national schools auguring well for 
the wide appeal of the Mid-Western or- 


activities, I think, can be traced 


mu f the impetus given this form 


¢ composition within the last ten years.” ganization’s lists. Among the newer 
lyon being asked his estimation of the British works, Mr. Reiner said, he was 
Italian modernists, Mr. Reiner accorded familiar with those of Goossens, Bliss 


and Bax. The last-named composer’s 
manner he styled pre-eminently “lyrical.” 
Holst’s large-scale orchestral suite, “The 
Planets,” was characterized as admirable 
in the means and colors employed, but in 
some degree disappointing in content. 
The Germanic contribution to contem- 
porary world music reached its highest 


especial praise to the Turin group, com- 
nrising Pizzetti, Respighi and Casella. 
The first appeared to him the most nota- 
ble personality. De Sabata, whose 
“Juventus” is familiar to American con- 
cert-goers, was described as a personal 
soquaintanee. “It is unfortunate that he 
* t produced later work to fulfil the 


»romise of this one,” Mr. Reiner said. flowering in the work of Schénberg and 
“Strangely inconsistent as it is with the his disciples, the visitor judged. ‘With 
vitality of ‘Juventus,’ De Sabata is a Strauss,” he said, “one line ends. He is 


his own sole successor. The problem of 


cripple, but a figure of more than ordi- 
evaluation is complicated by the presence 


nary distinction.” 


PHILHARMONIC 
12 CONCERTS 12 


METROPOLITAN 
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Fight Tuesday Eve- 
nings and Four 
Sunday After- 
noons, Commenc- 
ing November 14. 


Soloists 


Arthur Rubinstein 
Toscha Seidel 
Hans Kindler 
Jacques Thibaud 
Alexander Siloti 
Artur Schnabel 


Josef Lhevinne 


Conductors 
Josef Stransky 


Willem Mengelberg Season Tickets at 


Philharmonic Of- 
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Henry Hadley 
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of many distinct groups. Schreker will 
probably not rank high among compos- 
ers of so-called ‘pure’ music, though dis- 
tinguished in the field of music-drama. 
Mahler? Effective in the smaller forms. 
In his elaborate productions he does not 
seem to me ever to attain consistency or 
even unity. 

“In France, Milhaud must not, finally, 
be overlooked. His method of writing in 
several keys at once, his combinations 
of tonalities, or rather a-tonalities, may 
not be grateful to the ear, but it reveals 
originality.” Satie was refused a place 
among the elect in the Reiner catalog. 


Discounting Debussy 


Even Debussy and Ravel were not ad- 
judged eligible to wear the halo of the 
revolutionary. “They really reworked 
in novel dress elements common _ to 
Brahms and a multitude of lesser mod- 
erns. Although Ravel is still composing, 
it is not material calculated to change 
the course of musical history. However, 
let me state that I am not a prophet con- 
cerning any music of the future, but 
am simply enumerating phases of the 
music of the present that seem to me 
most promising. 

“Always, too, one should remember 
that real progress is made slowly. Pro- 
grams should not be compounded for 
symphonic series of too exclusively mod- 


ernist material. The new should be 
given, one might say, in small spoonfuls. 
Otherwise there will be indigestion, and 
the musical cause will be lost!” 


Experience in Europe 


The new leader comes to the United 
States fresh from eight years of grow- 
ing popularity as conductor of the Dres- 
den Symphony, which he describes as a 
well-routined organization of 125 play- 
ers. For a number of years he was also 
kapellmeister of the Opera in the same 
city. Here, with his wife, who is a 
daughter of the late Etelka Gerster, 
famous singer of Mapleson days, he has 
his winter home. They have another 
home in Italy, near Bologna. 

Mme Reiner, a charming woman, who 
visited America when a child with her 
mother, came with her husband on the 
Caronia. 

“We like America a great deal al- 
ready,” said Mme. Reiner. “I wish I 
could have taken a picture of my hus- 
band when he first saw your sky-scratch- 
ers—or is it sky-scrapers?—yesterday! 
We shall stay a long while—that is, if 
America likes us!” 

And the prophecy of one who has en- 
joyed the hospitality of the artist and 
his wife is that America, and Cincinnati 
in particular, is bound to! 








FEATURE MUSIC IN 


Evening Classes to Start Big 
Program of Orchestral 
and Choral Study 


By Frank W., Balch 


BUFFALO, Oct. 2.—No better idea of 
the rapid development of music in Buf- 
falo may be had than that gained by at- 
tending the sessions of Buffalo’s big 
night schools. For the first time in the 
history of one of the greatest school de- 
partments in the country, music now as- 
sumes its rightful position, and becomes 
a subject of more than ordinary impor- 
tance, particularly in the evening schools. 

Music theory, music harmony and mu- 
sic appreciation are three distinct studies 
outlined by Principal Thomas in his as- 
sembly address in the opening of evening 
classes at Hutchinson High School last 
week, where in two registration nights 
nearly 5000 young men and women ap- 
peared to register for two or three of 
more than twenty subjects. 

Orchestra work is to be studied on 
Tuesday evenings. Pupils desiring to 
take up work in this branch must have 
acquired an elementary knowledge of 
the instrument they elect to use. It is 
expected the orchestra class will com- 
prise fully 200 men and women pupils. 
The first half of the school year will 
be devoted to a thorough study of 
the fundamental principles of orchestra 
work. A first-class school orchestra, it 
is hoped, will have been developed by 
mid-year, and perfection of a concert 
organization will occupy teachers and 

pupils in the final half-year. 


BUFFALO SCHOOLS 


Choral work is to be undertaken every 
Thursday evening, along lines similar to 
those for the development of the orches- 
tra. Evening class orchestra, chorus 
and general music work must not be 
confused with the regular music work 
of the day schools. There is music study, 
to a limited degree in all of the six Buf- 





falo High Schools—Lafayette, Masten 
Park, Hutchinson, South Park, Tech- 
nical, Canisius and Nichols—and in 


seventy-five public and parochial inter- 
mediate and elementary schools of the 
city. 

The Hutchinson High School evening 
classes’ orchestra will be a far different 
crganization from that school’s day or- 
chestra, a new movement in the develop- 
ment of music in Buffalo. 

By the advanced study proposed for 
the evening schools, thousands of per- 
sons employed in various daily occupa- 
tions will have the opportunity to study 
music. On registration night among 
those listing themselves to study theory, 
harmony, appreciation, orchestra and 
chorus work were many teachers of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

The first step in the establishment of 
the evening classes’ orchestra and the 
chorus was taken by the High School 
faculty last week. Music generally is 
on an elevated plane in Buffalo. The 
municipal authorities have well recog- 
nized its value, and the parks, public 
buildings, and even certain roped-off 
streets in thickly populated districts, 
have all been brightened by municipal 
concerts. The regular concert courses 
are not only being made more elaborate, 
but new concert managers are entering 
the field. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 30.—Mrs. C. 
Hilton Turvey, formerly of the Htude, 
who is conducting the Music Lovers’ 
Magazine, has been appointed music 
editor of the Oregonian. 
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sonants by a phonetic process taking 
place in the mouth.... 

“2. (a) The full extension of the 
natural range of the voice is produced 
only by using the minimum tension of 
the vocal cords and the minimum breath 
required for each tone... (b) The 
laryngeal sounds must be transmitted to 
the mouth free of any interference; free- 
dom is the fundamental pillar of voice 
production. 

“3. Breath is an indispensable factor 
in voice production, but is not the essen- 
tial power which develops the voice as 
it is taught to-day. On the contrary, the 
function of singing develops the breath- 
ing apparatus and its power, just as any 
physiological function develops the organ 
from which it takes origin. Therefore 
singing develops breathing, not breathing 
singing. 

“4. Resonance is the most important 
factor in voice production. It furnishes 
to the voice volume and quality and 
emphasizes its loudness. To rely on reso- 
nance rather than on force is essential 
for producing a big and pleasing voice. 

“5. Speaking and singing are similar 
functions, produced by the same physio- 
logical mechanism; therefore they are 
the same vocal phenomenon... . 

“6. The pitch and the dimensions of 
the singing voice—the volume, the qual- 
ity and loudness—are determined by the 
speaking voice. ... 

“7, There are no registers in the 
singing voice, when it is correctly pro- 
duced. According to natural laws, the 
voice is made up of only one register, 
which constitutes its entire range.” 

In connection with the first of these, 
the author says, “The following conclu- 
sions ... follow the principle of ‘that 
which is sung must be said’: 

“1. Singing, depending on _ saying, 
must rely on voice, or words, and not on 
sounds. 


“2. The decided difference between 
sounds and words brings about the result 
that the former, being produced by the 
vocal cords, are sung in the larynx; and 
the latter, being composed of vowels and 
consonants, produced by the mouth, must 
be sung by the mouth. This estab- 
lishes ... the physiological rule that 
the voice must be placed in the mouth. 

“3. Voice being produced by words, 
the more perfect their formation the 
more perfect is the resulting singing 
voice . . . which establishes the impor- 
tant rule that for training the singing 
voice correctly it is essential to train 
first the speaking voice.” 

And the correct pronunciation of the 
spoken vowels and consonants must be 
carried over into singing under the fol- 
lowing three conditions: 

“1. The amount of breath employed 
must be proportional to the exact number 
of vibrations required by the tones to be 
produced, balanced in distribution and 
under steady control. 

“2. The vocal apparatus must act 
normally, as in talking, with no strain or 
abrupt adjustments of its organs. 

“3. The resonating apparatus, made 
up of all the cavities of the body, must 
be easily accessible to the vibrations, and 
must not be hampered in its free dis- 
tribution of the sounding waves during 
their expansion.” B. 


A Singer’s Sweet Revenge 


NUSUALLY fortunate in the matter 

of exciting adventures to relieve tne 
monotony of the vocalist’s career is the 
heroine of “At Sight of Gold,” a semi- 
musical novel by Cynthia Lombardi 
(New York: D. Appleton & Company). 
In an engaging chapter, entitled “A New 
England Lark,” we are permitted to 
glimpse the early environment of Clara 
Darcy Day, future diva. Her plaint is 
expressed as follows: 

“God did not make me a plant to grow 
in one place.... He gave me a voice, 
and I’m going to use it—I am!” 

Whereupon we are told: 

“*You might sing in a church choir, 
dear,’ Mrs. Darcy suggested, for Clara 
was growing excited.” 

Presently a steam yacht anchors in 
the river that flows by her native farm. 


[ts owner, young Mr. Lloyd Livingston 
Schuyler, has inadvertently lost an emer- 
ald, which Clara finds and _ returns. 
Whereupon her voice is “discovered” by 
one Professor Ugolini, the world’s most 
noted vocal pedagogue, who happens to 
be a guest on the vessel. Thus is demon- 
strated the value of honesty to the oper- 
atic aspirant. 

When Clara departs for New York for 
study, she is especially fortunate. ‘I’m 
growing rich, before I’ve ever sung a 
note in public,” she informs her rela- 
tives. “I’ve made twenty-five thousand 
dollars!” Mr. Schuyler, it seems, who 
“knows the stock market like the multi- 
plication table,” invested her little capi- 
tal, and she “in a few days received a 
check for a thousand dollars.” (This 
suggestion for combining § speculation 
with voice culture will doubtless prove a 
blessing to the needy student.) 

But false, false this same Mr. Schuy- 
ler proves! For when Clara succumbs 
to the modern mode of bobbed hair, he is 
“furious”: 

“*You are out of your senses,’ he de- 
clared when his first exclamations of 
horror were over.” 

Could a temperamental diva brook 
such a dictator? Not Clara Darcy Day! 
“Go,” she cried, and pointed to the door. 
“T’ll never speak to you again!” There- 
upon Mr. Schuyler proposes to blonde 
Mrs. Geraldine Vernon, and our brunette 
heroine, sans fiancé, is disconsolate. 

But sorrow only spurs her on to con- 
summate artistry, and presently she is 
a member of the distinguished roster of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. At 
her début, which is effected not as Third 
Esquire, but as Marguerite, she suffers 
a crushing, ingenious humiliation, when 
Mrs. Geraldine Vernon Schuyler, with “a 
flash of diamonds,” throws down from 
her box the bunch of lilies she is wearing. 
Clara stoops, but only to conquer. For 
not many months later Lloyd Livingston 
Schuyler dies a protracted and harrow- 
ing, if not untimely death, as the result 
of an accident. How Nemesis brings 
even the fair Mrs. Schuyler, who has had 
a Past, to grovel at Clara’s feet makes up 
the remainder of a truly “gripping” 
story. At the moment of her tri- 
umph, our diva is moved to whisper to 
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LASTING SUCCESS GROWS ON MERIT! 


Voice properly understood is trained without a breathing method cr ton> 


placement. 


Artistic interpretation is more than an intelligent reading of words. 
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her erstwhile rivai with “low swee 

“TI forgave you the day my ba 
born!” 

Married? Yes, indeed! She }b 
the Duchess di Torrenuova. Wha 
could a vocalist desire? 

The author, if one discounts a t 
toward the unduly theatrical, vivit 
story by use of a tireless and 
imaginative gift. Several charact: 
firmly, if not subtly, sketched. A . 
naiveté, both in style and trea: 
need not destract from the pleas 
those addicted to a quickly movin, 

R. M 


“Svengali’s” Secrets 


NLY singers with a developed 

of voice production may ho 
derive any benefit from J. H. [) 
“Secrets of Svengali—On Singing, 
ers, Teachers and Critics” (New 
James T. White & Co.). The sg 
tions or directions which the 
offers on singing are fragmentary a 
but overwhelmed by the mass of 
gossip on singers, teachers and < 
His method of discussing interpret 
or acting is simply to talk abou 
singers who, he thinks, did or di< 
interpret or act well. And so the 
since it deals almost entirely with , 
sonalities, is quite entertaining if 
is not irritated too much by the Sve: 
Trilby motif which the publishers’ 
finds so fascinating. To match Dr. Mara 
fioti’s dictum that voice is speech \\; 
Duval says, “Put the words in the \ 
(instead of pronouncing them wit! 
lips). This fundamental princip). 
diction he explains fully with three page: 
of anecdotes. B. H 


A Book for Children 


RNEST AUSTIN’S “Fairyland 
Music” (New York: E. P. Dutto 
Company), a children’s’ book wit! 

musical illustrations, is an attempt 
correlate music with the ordinary acti\ 
ties of a child, to teach it that “musi 
to be found everywhere.” The materia 
presented is quite adequate, and if ha: 
dled skilfully by the reader or teache: 
should prove very valuable. B. H. 


Russian Singer to Make New York Debut 


Isa Kremer, Russian singer of folk- 
songs, will make her New York début in 
a recital in Town Hall on Oct. 22. Miss 
Kremer made her operatic début in the 
role of Mimi at the age of sixteen, but 
abandoned the career of an _ operatic 
singer three years later for that of a 
song interpreter. After her banishment 
from Poland on account of her persist- 
ency in singing Jewish folk-songs, she 
went to Constantinople, where she is said 
to have given more than 150 concerts. 
Last season she was heard in Europe, 
giving nineteen recitals in Berlin. 





Symphony Society of New York Moves 
Offices 


The Symphony Society of New York, 


which has occupied quarters on th 
twelfth floor of the Aeolian Hall Build- 
ing for the past ten years, removed Its 
offices to the seventeenth floor of the same 
building on Oct. 2. Walter Damrosc), 
conductor of the Society, has returned 


from his vacation in Bar Harbor and will 


meet his players in the first rehearsal 0! 
the season on Oct. 16. 





Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
has moved into a studio at the Hot 
Belleclaire, New York, for the season 
Mme. Croxton, who has gone under th 
management of the Standard Booking 
Office, will fulfil her first engagemen' 
of the season on Nov. 1. 


Earle Laros, pianist, has returne 
from a vacation on Mount Desert I[sian¢, 
Me., where he was heard in concert ?! 
vious to his departure. He will pla 
both the Eastern and Western pa 
the country during the season. 


Lyell Barber, pianist, will giv: 
first New York recital of the seaso! 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Oc! 


—_ 4 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 


ESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 
E van last month her forty-sixth sea- 

a singer. In that long period of 
nub e life she has retained the abiding 
affe ions of the public, and everywhere 
‘tours she is greeted with acclama- 
The contralto has mapped out for 
eason a series of recitals which will 
-- her over an extensive territory and 
engowve her activities until June 1. 

Avter a recital in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
on sept. 25, Mme. Schumann Heink 
yisited the States of Oklahoma and Mis- 
sour’ before returning East to appear 
in Akron, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
American Legion in the first week in 
October. For the remainder of that 
month the singer will be in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
appearing at the Hippodrome, New York, 
on Oct. 18 and in Washington, D. C., on 
Oct. 20. She will sing at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Nov. 14 and will make her second 
New York appearance of the season for 
the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Nov. 18. Proceeding with her 
tour through Pennsylvania, the singer 
will appear in Pittsburgh on Nov. 27. 
December will find the artist in Indiana, 
Qhio and Michigan. She is to sing in 
Cleveland on Dee. 11. 

Mme. Schumann Heink will rejoin her 
family shortly prior to Christmas and 
not sing again until Jan. 3, when she 
appears at Rochester, N. Y. After this 
performance the singer will appear in 
the New England States, singing in Bos- 
ton on Jan. 14 and starting South di- 
rectly thereafter, filling engagements on 
the way to Florida, where she is booked 
to make many appearances. 


ynestine Schumann Heink Begins 
Her Forty-Sixth Seas 


TENLEULOOUENT ALENT 


_ She will be in the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Mississippi in 
February, and after an appearance in 
St. Louis on Feb. 19, will sing in the 
States of Arkansas and Oklahoma again. 
Her March and April time will be di- 
vided among the Middle Western States, 
at the conclusion of which she will sing 
in Chicago. Minneapolis will hear the 
contralto on May 7, and the rest of that 


on as a Singer 


month will be devoted to the States o1 
Indiana, Ohio and New York. 

Mme. Schumann Heink entertained her 
daughter, Charlotte Greif Heink, and her 
grandson, Horst Greif Heink, during the 
summer at her beautiful Garden City 
home. These visitors returned to Ger- 
many early in September. The contralto 
hopes that her grandson, who has a fine 
bass voice, will win great success in a 
musical career. 

The vacation weeks have been thor- 
oughly enjoyed by Mme. Schumann 
Heink, who, although she has traveled 
thousands of miles in her operatic and 
concert work, possesses a great love for 
her home. 





RUSSIAN MUSICAL WORKERS SEEK AID 





Appeal Through Rachmani- 
noff for Help in Scientific 
Research 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, writing from 
Locust, N. J., draws attention to the 
needs of the State Institute of Musical 
Science, which was organized in Moscow 
on Nov. 1, 1921. About 100 scientific 
musical workers and musicians are as- 


sociated in this institution, and as it was 
founded in a_ troubled revolutionary 
period, great difficulty is being met with 
in the regular development of its ac- 
tivity. Mr. Rachmaninoff writes: 

“The organizers of this institution 
have sent me a letter containing two 
requests and a_ report covering ten 
months of their work. According to that 
report several manuscripts of articles 
on the science of music were prepared 
by the members of the institution, but 
could not be published owing to lack of 
funds. 


“The requests contained in the letter 
of the organizers are: 

“1. They appeal through me to your 
country ‘which has such esteem for 
Science, Culture, and Art’ and they hope 
that perhaps ‘there could be found per- 
sons interested in the Science of Music, 
who would and could bring material help 
to a cultural work of international im- 
portance,’ This material help is needed 
exclusively for the publication of scien- 
tific articles and researches. 

“2. Their second request is to bring 
to the attention of the American people, 
through the press, the fact of the exist- 
ence of their institution. 

“T underline their second and last re- 
quest because its satisfaction is entirely 
in your hands. If through your courtesy 
a note about this institution could be 
published in your influential paper, who 
knows but perhaps among your readers 
there would be found some who would 
become interested in this organization? 
And is it not a step from interest to 
assistance, the fulfilment of their first 
request? 

“These men are really worthy of every 
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assistance. Being the center of the 
spiritual forces of Russia—the majority 
of the members of the Institute are prv- 
fessors of Russian Universities and Con- 
servatories of Music—and living in ex- 
treme hardship, as every one knows, 
these men do not think of their physical 
needs but of science only, and ask help 
not for themselves, not for the ameliora- 
tion of their very physical existence, but 
for the development and advancement of 
their scientific work. They are true 
representatives of the living spirit of 
Russia.” 

Among the titles of articles and re- 
searches prepared by the members of 
the Institute are: Professor Rosanoff, 
“The Law of ‘Golden Section’ in Poetry 
and Music” and “New Methods of De- 
veloping Hearing’; Professor Sabaneef, 
“Phenomena of Color Hearing’; Pro- 
fessor Laiberg, “The Plan for the Con- 
struction of a Harmonium on a Fifty- 
three Tonal System”; Professor Samoil- 
off, “The Position of Musical Intervals 
on Line, in Plane, and in Space”; Pro- 
fessor Kouznetzoff, “Review of Modern 
Russian Musical Literature”; and Pro- 
fessor Lifshitz, “Contemporary Prob- 
lems in Architectural Acoustics.” 


Nashville Band Series Concluded 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 2.—The Nash- 
ville Municipal Band, conducted by Sid 
A. Groom, has completed its season of 
concerts at the city parks. These con- 
certs have been well attended, and the 
programs have included many classical 
numbers. Mrs. Thomas H. Malone, Jr., 
soprano, has returned from the Mont- 
eagle, Tenn., Assembly, where she gave 
several successful recitals. 








Kansas City, Mo., Hears Schumann 
Heink by Radio 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 30.—An audi- 
ence of thousands all over the country- 
side heard Ernestine Schumann Heink 
sing from the radio studio of the Kansas 
City Star on Sept. 26. Mendelssohn’s 
“But the Lord is Mindful of His Own,” 
Lieurance’s “Indian Love Song,” and 
Gruber’s “Silent Night’ were included 
in the program. Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, and Arthur Loesser, accom- 
panist, assisted in the recital. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


Lina Coen Conducts Class at Averill 
Park, N. Y. 


Lina Coen has returned to New York 
after spending her summer at Averill 
Park, N. Y., where she had a class in 
coaching in song and operatic répertoire. 
She began her teaching in New York on 
Oct. 1, devoting her time to coaching and 
accompanying. 


Michael Baxte Reopens Studio 


Michael Posner Baxte, violinist, has 
returned from his vacation and has re- 
opened his studio for the season. Two 
of his pupils, Ben Levitzky and Lillian 
Cass, accompanied him to his summer 
place in Maine and were heard there in 
concert. Mr. Baxte was also heard in a 
number of musicales in which his own 
compositions were featured. 


Sherman K. Smith Returns to New York 


Sherman K. Smith, New York ana 
Boston manager, and Mrs. Smith have 
returned to New York after a prolonged 
stay in Florida, where they went on ac- 
count of Mr. Smith’s health. Following 
the registration at the George Fergusson 
studio, of which Mr. Smith is manager, 
he will leave on an extended booking 
tour of the Middle West with the Harp 
Vocal Ensemble. 
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Irene Pavloska, Soprano of the Chicago 
Opera 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30.— “The American 
girl with a good voice and a fair amount 
of intelligence, who aspires to grand 
opera, should welcome an opportunity to 


spend a season or two in light opera or 
musical comedy.” This is the belief of 


Irene Pavloska, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association, who gained a 
thorough schooling in light opera before 
she entered grand opera. She was 
chosen, without previous stage experi- 
ence, for one of the leading parts in the 
Henry W. Savage production of “Sari.” 
After two seasons in that piece, she was 
engaged for the Chicago Opera, and says 
that through her training in light opera 
she acquired a flexibility and ease of 
action that could scarcely have been ob- 
tained in grand opera without many 
years of experience. 

“The girl in light opera or musical 
comedy learns to adapt herself to condi- 
tions,” she says. “She is taught to walk 
properly, to dance, to speak her lines, 
and to enunciate correctly when singing 
so that the text will be intelligible to the 
audience. She has to know how to make 
up. Nothing is left to charce, so that a 
season or two of this wurk gives the 
young singer a sound knowledge of stage 
technique. 

“T sometimes feel that it might be a 
good thing if some of our vocal teachers 
encouraged their students to enter light 
opera or musical comedy for the experi- 
ence and training that they would gain. 
Many students with exceptionally good 
voices are not in a financial position to 
be able to study-continually for a number 
of years. If a student explained to a 
teacher that she had enough money for, 
say, approximately two years’ work. and 
that she would like to be able to make 
something of her training at the end of 
that time, the teacher, I think, would 
arrange the studies so that in two years’ 
time she would be equipped to do some- 
thing with her voice. The young Ameri- 
can singer is very adaptable, but also 
very impatient. It takes many years of 
hard work to gain a footing in grand 


cpera.” 


Arnold L. Lovejoy Takes Jacksonville, 
Ill., Post 
CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Arnold L. Love- 


joy, baritone, has accepted a position as 
head of the vocal department, Illinois 
College Music School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Mr. Lovejoy was engaged in the same 
capacity with the Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan., for two years, leaving 
there to become ensemble director and 
teacher of voice with the Dunbar Ameri- 
ean School of Opera. In addition w 
teaching, Mr. Lovejoy will conduct the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Jacksonville, and will give a limited 
number of recitals in Illinois and Mich- 
igan. 





Charles W. Clark Opens Conservatory 
Series 
CuIcaGco, Sept. 30.—Charles W. Clark, 


baritone, and member of the Bush Con- 
servatory faculty, gave the first artist’s 


PUTTER 





recital of the new school term on Friday 
evening in the recital hall. Mr. Clark 
presented a program of songs by Haydn, 
Schumann, and the American composers, 
adding several French songs as extras. 
Kathleen Morris played the accompani- 
ments. 





Baritone Heard in Twilight Musicale 


CHIcAGO, Sept. 30.—Hugh C. Dicker- 
son, baritone, director of the vocal de- 
partment of the Francis W. Parker 
School of Chicago, and soloist at St. 
Luke’s Church of Evanston, was the 
soloist at the North Shore Hotel twilight 
musicale on Sunday evening, directed by 
Effie Marine Harvey. He was heard in 
compositions by Higgins, Hahn, Hiie, 
Keel, Woodman and Goetz. Maurine 
Clapp was the accompanist. 





Effie Harvey Plans Lecture Series 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Effie Marine Har- 
vey has been presenting an interesting 
series of Sunday twilight musicales at 
the North Shore and Evanston Hotels, 
Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Harvey will attend 
the National American Music Festival 
in Buffalo, N. Y., on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Bureau of Indiana, and 
upon her return, will prepare a series of 
lectures on music appreciation to be 
given in connection with the Chicago 
Symphony programs and the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association performances. 





Many Seek to Play in Civic Orchestra 


CuHIcAGO, Sept. 30.—Numerous appli- 
cation for membership in the Civie Or- 
chestra have been received by the Civic 
Music Association. Practically all the 
former members of the orchestra have 
again applied for membership, and much 
new material has been found. The ranks, 
thinned out last season by members being 
chosen for the different symphonic or- 
ganizations, have been filled from appli- 
cations received during the summer and 
rehearsals have begun for the coming 
season. 


Cyrena Van Get on oer Tour 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, mezzo-soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, left this week for an extended 
tour which will keep her busy until the 
opera season begins. Her itinerary in- 
cludes Fond du Lac, Wis., Port Huron, 


Mich., Battle Creek, Mich., Kankakee, 
Ill., Cheyenne, Wyo., Seattle, Wash., 
Salem, Ore., Missoula, Mont., Norfolk, 


Neb., Weatherford, Okla,. Independence, 
Kan., Kansas City and Springfield, Mo. 
Alma Putnam will be Miss Van Gordon’s 
accompanist. 


Baritone Seainn einai Series 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Rollin Pease, bari- 
tone, sang for the convention of the 
National Secretaries of the Chambers 
of Commerce, and was soloist at the 
North Shore Hotel twilight musicale ar- 
ranged by Effie Marine Harvey. Mr. 
Pease began the Lyon and Healy series 
of weekly noon-day artist concerts this 
month. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Cooper Lawley, 
tenor, and Alda Del Missier, violinist, 
gave a joint recital at the Skokie Coun- 
try Club on Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Lawley listed several Italian numbers 
in his first group, following this with a 
group of English songs. Mr. Del Mis- 
sier played a group of popular violin 
pieces, disclosing fine technical and in- 
terpretative ability. Robert MacDonald 
was the accompanist for both singer and 
player. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Adolph Bolm, di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera ballet, is 
organizing the classes of his new school 
and preparing the ballets for the operas. 
Mme. Alexandre Maximowa, late of the 
Imperial Ballet at Petrograd, will be an 
assistant teacher. 





CuHiIcaGco, Sept. 30.—The following 
were heard in the Westinghouse radio 
recitals this week: Floyd Jones, tenor, 
Edison Symphony; Adolph Ruzicka, 
pianist; Ann Hathaway, violinist, and 
Florence Boydston, contralto. 








CHICAGO. Sept. 30.—Ethel Benedict. 
Gilbert Wilson, baritone, and 


soprano; 
Jaroslav Gons, ‘cellist, gave an _ all- 
American program at the Woman’s 


Club of Evanston, IIl., on Sept. 26. 


PUTT CHEE LLLec Looe LLeee obec 


‘ Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Oct. 2. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist and 
member of the faculty, made thirteen 
piano records during his recent visit to 
New York. 

Students of Leon Sametini, violinist; 
Edoardo Sacerdote, Dr. Fery Lulek, and 
Burton Thatcher, baritones; Edward 
Collins, Moissaye Boguslawski, and Mau- 
rice Aronson, pianists, and Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, contralto, gave a concert in 
Steinway Hall. 

Mrs. W. B. Ochs, student of Harry R. 
Detweiler, pianist, has been appointed 
piano instructor at the Clinton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Clinton, Mo. 

Carroll Kearns, student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, began the Sunday afternoon 
series of recitals at the Hotel Winder- 
mere, and was assisted by Catherine 
Wade-Smith, student of Leon Sametini. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adolf Weidig, composer, and Silvio 
Scionti, pianist, gave a joint recital at 
the Hinsdale Women’s Club on Sept. 26. 

A School of Opera and Stage Depart- 
ment, directed by Elaine De Sellem, will 
include practical training in all branches 
of operatic and concert work. Miss De 
Sellem has been a member of the Metro- 
politan, Montreal, Henry W. Savage, 
Aborn, and Boston English Opera com- 
panies. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHOOL 


Dorothy Bowen, soprano, and Carleton 
Cummings, tenor, gave the first of a 
series of faculty recitals on Sept. 26. 
Miss Bowen sang an aria by Handel, and 
a group of modern numbers by Hadley, 
Curren, Bernett, and Hageman. Mr. 
Cummings also sang a group of modern 
numbers. 

Dr. Charles Moore Robertson, laryngol- 
ogist of the school, will give several 
lectures during the school term, and will 
also make a scientific examination of 
all voices in the vocal and dramatic de- 
partments. 

Ora Lightner Frost will have charge 
of the dormitory of the school. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Joseph H, Chapek. head of the violin 
department, has as his _ assistants, 
Joseph E, Chapek and J. O. Ballinger. 


The piano department includes Madge 
Myers Hislop, Paul Xaichenko, Bernice 
McNab, Elizabeth Camerano, Matilda 
Lewin, and Herman Grueneberg. Donato 


Colafemina, tenor, will not resume his 
teaching for the present, as he is still 
singing at concerts in the East. Louis 
Puppilo, violinist, pupil of Joseph H. 
Chapek, has just returned from a trip 
with the Zedeler Quintet through the 
South and East. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mary McCormic, soprano, former stu- 
dent of Vittorio Trevisan, has been re- 
engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Gaetano Viviani, baritone, is 
singing leading réles at the Teatro dal 
Verme, Milan. Willy Kate Detweiller, 
soprano, has gone to Italy to coach with 
Angelo Ferrari in operatic work. Horace 
Davis, tenor, has also gone to Italy for 
operatic experience. 
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Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Visits Wisc.,,;, 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Theodora 
kow-Ryder, pianist, gave recitals 
eral of the country clubs near ( 
during the first half of Septembe; <;. 
made a short tour in Wisconsin the _;,, 
half of the month, giving conce 
Racine, Neenah, and Appleton, 
Mme. Sturkow- Ryder has_ been 
three compositions by Paul Held, R 
composer, and one of her own ny 
“Etching” on her concert progran 





Marriage of Marjorie Dodg: 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Announc, 
has been received of the wedding ot 
jorie Dodge, soprano, to Squire Co 





Ogden Canyon, Utah. They wil! 
their home in the West. 
CHICAGO, Sept. 30.— Jessie 


Christian, soprano, has been using 

eral songs by American compsers 01) }yoy 
concert programs, “Joy,” by Beatrice 
Macgowan Scott; “Ah, Love but a 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and “Ron& 
Spring,” by Frank Bibb, among then 





CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Orpha Kendal). 


soprano, who left Saturday evening 
with her husband to _ attend 

Investment Bankers’ Association (op. 
vention at Del Monte, Cal., has in rep|y 


to requests, arranged to give several « 
certs during the three weeks’ trip. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Forrest Lamont. 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Asgo- 
ciation, and Floyd Jones, tenor, were the 
principal soloists at the Jewish holiday 
celebrations in Medinah Temple. Car! 
Craven, tenor, was soloist at Temple 
Joshua for the seventh consecutive yea: 





CHICAGO, Sept. 30.—Jaroslav Gons, 
‘cellist, member of the Chicago Musica! 
College faculty, gave a radio concert on 
Sept. 25, 


Frederic Dixon, pianist, will give his 
first New York recital of the season ir 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of (ct 
21. His program will include a group 


of American compositions by Fannir 
Dillon, Charles T. Griffes and Rhéa 
Silberta. 

PORTLAND, One., Sept. 30.—Th 


Ellison-White Conservatory has opene 

with a large enrolment, many new stu- 
dents being registered from ceend: ng 
states. 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
open his concert season in a recital 
Stamford, Conn. on Oct. 13. He w 
sing in Aeolian Hall on the afternoo: 
Oct. 15. 
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lately returned from Paris after 15 years 
in Europe studying the art of teaching 
TONE PRODUCTION with 
Masters, 5 years with the great MME. 
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| Mme. Genova, an American lady, has 
MATHILDE MARCHESI. 


New York City: 
Broadway, Suite 


the Great 


Saturday from 2 to 9 P.M. 
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Brooklyn: Apollo Studios, 381 Carlton Ave., Studio 
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NEW CHOIR FORMED IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Federation Invites Convention 
of 1925—School Hears 


Recitals 
By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 30.—The Port- 
land Concert Company, including forty 
singers, has beer organized here, and will 
be conducted by Joseph A. Finley. It is 
proposed to give concerts of operatic, 
oratorio and other choral music. 


The board of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs, at its first meeting of the 
season, voted to invite the National Bien- 
nial Convention to meet in Portland in 
1925. Lillian Petri, State president, was 
in the chair. 

The Thalia String Quartet, comprising 
Clara Stafford, first violin; Patsy Neilan, 
second violin; Marian Mustee, viola, and 
Prospera Poszzi, ’cello, recently played 
with success before the students of Reed 
College. Another interesting recital was 
given by Ethel Babbett. 
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Omaha's Historical Pageant  Enlists 


Services of Huge Company 


OMAHA, NEB., Sept. 30.—The Ak-Sar- 
Ben festival in Omaha culminated in an 
artistic pageant on Sept. 18 and 19 
at Ak-Sar-Ben Field. This pageant, 
“Coronada in Quivera,” written by Hart- 
ley Burr Alexander, of the University 
ef Nebraska, and set to music by Henry 
Purmort Eames of Chicago, commemo- 
rated notable events in the early history 
of the Middle West. 

The production enlisted the services 
of the principal church choirs of the 
city, many actors, 1000 school children, 
a large orchestra, and a huge executive 
corps, and the vigor of the text and the 
beauty of the music were well brought 
out. The score abounds in modern effects 
touched at times by hints of Indian and 
of Spanish music. Mr. Eames has com- 
posed the music for soloists, mixed cho- 
rus and a large orchestra’ without 
strings, except for the harp. Prominent 
among the soloists were Myrtle Frances 
Wyatt, soprano, and Maynard T. Swartz, 
tenor. EpDITH L. WAGONER. 





Omaha Club Elects Officers 


OMAHA, NEB., Sept. 30.— The City 
Concert Club, after a luncheon at the 


Hotel Fontenelle, elected the following 
officers: Hester Bronson Copper, presi- 
dent; George H. Nipprath, Mrs. A. V. 
Kinsler and W. A. Ellis, vice-presidents; 
Blanche Sorenson, secretary; Edith 
Miller, treasurer; John Gamble, auditor. 
The week of Nov. 26 was announced as 
Music Week in Omaha. 
EDITH L. WAGONER. 


Plan East Texas Festival 


LONGVIEW, TEX., Sept. 30.—The perma- 
nent organization of the East Texas Fes- 
tival was discussed at a recent meeting 
of the Longview Music Club at the home 
of the president, Mrs. J. W. Falvey. 
Mrs. M. H. Bennett, president of the 
Monday Music Club of Marshall, raised 
the question, and it was decided that a 
committee representing each club par- 
ticipating should meet in Longview early 
in October to elect officers and perfect 
plans for the next festival, to be held in 


Tyler in the spring of 1923. Mrs. Ken- 
nett and other members of the Monday 
Music Club of Marshall promoted the 
first festival two years ago. The Long- 
view Club had as guests at this meeting 
Mrs. James Hambrick of Tyler, presi- 
dent of the State Federation, and the 
members of the Monday Music Club of 
Marshall and the Musical Coterie of 
Tyler. Mrs. Rains of Marshall and Mrs. 
Baldwin and Mrs. Wiley of Tyler gave a 
musical program, and Mrs. Hambrick 
made an address on the subject of club 
spirit, loyalty and service, and spoke of 
the work of the Federation. M. C. H. 





Two Orchestras and Club Keep Music 
Alive in Jefferson, Tex. 


JEFFERSON, TEx., Sept. 30.—Though 
Jefferson is only a small town, it is able 
to boast of two orchestras and a Music 
Club. The Municipal Orchestra, con- 
ducted by May Belle Hale, has made 
many appearances during the spring and 
summer, playing with admirable spirit, 
and the Public School Orchestra, of 
which Miss Hale is also leader, has taken 
an active part in musical activities, and 
not long since gave a concert from the 
proceeds of which it was able to buy a 
number of instruments. The Music 
Club,: of which Mrs. W. A. Harris is 
president, has materially assisted in 
civic affairs, and recently participated 
in the East Texas Festival at Longview. 

M. C. HAMBRICK. 


San Antonio Singer Marries 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Sept. 29.—David 
Griffin, San Antonio baritone, and 
Norma Owen, former supervisor of 
music at Main Avenue High School, were 
married recently in San Francisco. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Francis W. Richter of Portland Weds 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 30.—Francis W. 
Richter of Portland, blind musician, and 
Clara Rahn of Minneapolis were mar- 
ried recently at the home of the officiat- 
ing minister Dr. N. T. Minard, pastor 
of the Divine Science Church. Mr. 
Richter is well-known throughout the 
North-West as an organist and composer. 

IRENE CAMPBELL. 
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Presenting the most valuable material contained in 
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416 Queen Street, Philadelphia. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Announces the opening of its Master Department, October Ist, 1922. 
The teachers in this Department are: George F. Boyle, pianist, formerly with the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Baltimore, Md., and Frank Gittelson, violinist. 
ted number of advanced pupils will be accepted. 
ts in this Department have the opportunity through teaching to receive training along scien- 
" tific as well as social lines. 
For terms and conditions for admission apply to the registrar of the school 








ham’s corrections and _ illustrations, 


themselves. 














Ten Fifth Avenue 


Mr. Thuel Burnham announces the opening 
of his 
Piano Master Classes 
on Saturday, October 14th, and Wednesday, October 18th 


to continue the first Saturday and second Wednesday 
of each month thereafter. 


Steinway Pianos Used. 


All communications to Russell Wragg, Secretary 


10 Fifth Avenue 


N. B.—Six to eight pupils form a class, the lesson being from two to three hours in length. 
Beside the performers who form the playing classes, there will also be listeners’ classes, the 
members of which have the advantage of listening to the playing pupils, of hearing Mr. Burn- 
and who may, to a reasonable degree, ask questions 
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MASTER SINGER and TEACHER 


Will Lecture on and DEMONSTRATE the 


ONE POSITION SCALE 


which secures a practically unlimited range of pure tone 


and NORMAL ARTICULATION. 
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OT in a long time have we examined 

so large an output of art-songs issued 
by a single publisher, art-songs in every 
sense, as the assortment of some fifty, 
that have come to us from the London 
house of J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. This 
publisher apparently has boundless con- 
fidence in the taste of the music-lovers, 
as well as the singers, of Great Britain, 
for the material at hand is music that 
is denied a wide sale through its very 
adherence to artistic ideals and its abso- 
lute avoidance of any and everything 
that a commercial song possesses. Let 
us make ourselves clear. We do not for 
a moment mean to say that good, legiti- 
mate music, the natural and untainted 
expression of serious composers, will 
have a small sale. But we do wish to 
state that its sale is very much less than 
is that of an obvious song or ballad. And 
the house of Curwen, situated in London 
where the great ballad houses year after 
year manufacture their products and 
market them successfully, must know 
this to be the case. 

The songs, as we have said, are nu- 
merous, too numerous to review them in 
detail. Among them are songs by men 
whose names are tolerably familiar to 
American music-lovers, Granville Ban- 
tock, Rutland Boughton, Edgar L. Bain- 
ton, Peter Warlock, Martin Shaw and 
Cyril Jenkins. Some of these gentlemen 
are represented by several songs each, 
Mr. Bantock with no less than four, “The 
Naiad,” “The Satyr,” “The Dryad” and 
“The Faun”; Mr. Boughton with five, 
“Honeysuckle,” “Fierce Love Song,” 
“Mother Mary,” “Blue in the Woods” 
and “The New Madonna.” 

Then there are songs iby men whose 
names are just beginning to become 
known in America, men like Gerrard 
Williams, whose orchestral piece, ‘“Pot- 
pourri,” Mr. Coates introduced here last 
season; Armstrong Gibbs, Eric Fogg, 
etc. There are, too, a lot of new names, 
new to us, at any rate. Have you heard 
of them? They are Percival Garratt, 
W. T. Walton, Rupert O. Erlebach, Cecil 
Hazlehurst, Ramsay Pennicuick, Maurice 
Jacobson, Anthony Lowry, Francis 
George Scott and Maurice Besly. Many 
who know the name of Leigh Henry as a 
contributor to the London Chesterian and 
other English magazines and as editor 
of the short-lived Fanfare last autumn, 
will be surprised to find him represented 
by a song called “Musmé No Odori,” a 
Japanese poem rendered into English by 
the composer. Nor will they find the 
song important. It seems to us to be a 
very conscious and artificial affair, writ- 
ten by a poetic enough soul. There are 
nine songs by Felix White, a name fairly 
new to us as a song composer. They get 
nowhere, despite their deft technique. 
Those by Armstrong Gibbs have things 
to recommend them, especially the 
charming “To One Who Passed Whistling 
Through the Night,” a setting of a very 
worthy bit of verse by Margery Agrell, 
a large number of whose poems are 
found in this:set of songs. We have not 
known her gifts before, and in examin- 
ing these songs set to her poems have 
enjoyed becoming acquainted with her 
very fine productions. In so many cases 
here her verses far surpass the music 
set, to them. 

Along entirely different lines are songs 
by Cyril Rootham in which the modern 
note is rather absent. But the songs 
have sincerity as a welcome substitute. 


These songs are four Siegfried Sassoon 
settings, “A Poplar and the Moon,” 
“Morning Glory.” “A Child’s Prayer” 


and “South Wind.” 

Of course Mr. Bantock’s songs, too, are 
not modern in the real sense; they are 
Bantock and that stands for a certain 
respectability and a certain pulse. Of 
the four the one called “The Dryad” 
appeals to us. most. The songs of some 


ew_\W\usic: 





of the new men whom we have listed 
above are not all modernistic expressions. 
They vary. Mr. Walton would like to be 
modern; Mr. Erlebach doesn’t seem to 
care, he still relies on Hugo Wolf, not a 
bad model!; Mr. Pennicuick is “Cyril 
Scott-y”; Mr. Jacobson remembers, with- 
out knowing it, of course, Florence Ayl- 
ward’s “Khaki Lad.” Only one of them, 
Anthony Lowry, creates a very real and 
beautiful mood with comparatively sim- 
ple means in his three-page song, “The 
Swan.” 

One cannot fail to praise the enter- 
prise of the Curwens in issuing this 
batch of art-songs. There must be a 
very limited market for them. Still they 
may rest assured that there will be cer- 
tain fine artists in America who will seek 
out the best of them and sing them, as 
well as in England. The move seems to 
us to be an idealistic enterprise, due 
largely, we feel, to the very small per- 
centage of even semi-important songs in 
the set. Were there ten important songs 
among the fifty now before us, we would 
have no hesitation in congratulating the 
house of Curwen for having done so sig- 
nificant a thing. But to do so, there ought 
to have been twenty per cent of first-rate 
songs in the fifty. It strikes us that too 
many songs have been published in this 
set that had the merit of being modern 
and little else, the worst offenders being 
Mr. Henry, Mr. White and Mr. Fogg. 
Mr. White’s “The Western Window” and 
“Wang, the Teacher,” and Mr. Fogg’s 
“Tae-Kwae” being notable examples of 
conscious striving. 

We know, of course, that the issuing 
of such songs does little good; in fact, 
it does harm. For often they come into 
the hands of singers who are on the look- 
out for new material and put a damper 
on otherwise fresh spirits. The next 
batch of songs that the Curwens issue 
ought to be considered before publication 
from the standpoint of what they utter 
that is new, human and significant. Then 
will the results be far better. There is 
satisfaction in noting that a British pub- 
lisher spends his money to issue songs 
other than ballads; we know some Brit- 
ish publishers who issue both ballads and 
songs. But when a publisher devotes 
himself to the field of the art-song, he 
must be very careful that the art-songz 
has a raison d’étre. If it hasn’t, it 1s 
just as useless as a ballad, with the pos- 
sible exception that it does not contribute 
to the lowering of musical taste and that 
only because it never becomes 
enough known to do so. If only there 
were among these fifty one song of the 
quality of Bax, Goossens, Scott or Ire- 
land. Alas! 

One must not omit a very generous 
word of commendation of the admirable 
edition in which the Curwens have got- 
ten out these songs. Paper, engraving 
and printing are superb. And the size 
of the type in which the poems are set 
under the vocal line, larger than is cus- 
tomary. is excellent and should be 
adopted by other publishers. A. W. K. 


* * * 


New Piano Six new piano composi- 


Pieces by tions by Selim Palmgren 
Selim Palm- (Composers’ Music Cor- 
gren, Dedicat- poration) should give 
ed to Percy pleasure to many other 
Grainger nianists aside from 


Percy Grainger, to whom 
they are dedicated. Not that they are 
too easy, technically. The little “Rounde- 
lay,” in minuet time; the quite con- 
certante “Basso Ostinato”; the delightful 
Improvization; the clever “Study on 
‘A,’” with its fulminant sweep of pas- 
sage work before the closing monotone, 
above the tone stressed; the veloce “Ari- 
etta,” and the glittering little prestis- 
simo passage-study, called “Sunbeams,” 
are all hard enough to justify recital per- 
formance under the head of color and 
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effect. Yet—given a little serious work 
—there is no reason why most of them 
should not be played by the advanced 
student or ambitious amateur, both of 
whom will find them rewarding and 
stimulating musically, for this Finnish 
composer is never cheap or banal either 
in his thought or in its expression. 
* * * 


Early Folk- The five “Early Spanish- 


Songs of California Folk-Songs” 
Spanish (J. Fischer & Bro.), 
California which have been collect- 


ed by Eleanor Hague 
and harmonized by Gertrude Ross, are 
echoes of that more romantic California 
of the Missions, when the Manila gal- 
leons refitted at San Diego, and of the 
later years before the American occupa- 
tion during the 
feudal life on the 
haciendas of the 


great  Spanish- 
Californian land- 
owners. They are 


charming variants 
of the same type 
of song, usually 
accompanied by the 
guitar, which is 
common to all 
Latin-American 
countries, and in 
rhythm and melody 
are hardly to be 
distinguished from 
the Mexican folk- 
; song of the same 
period. The collection is published as a 
whole under one cover, for both high and 
low voice; but three of the songs, “Un 
Pajarito” (“A Fickle Maiden”), “Yo No 
Se Si Me Quieres” (“I Know Not if You 
Love Me”), and “Nadie Me Quiere” 
(“Old Maid’s Song’’), are also issued for 
violin and piano, as individual transcrip- 
tions. “I Know Not if You Love Me” is 
a graceful and really expressive haba- 
nera—one which compares with any of 
its Spanish or Mexican brethren—and, 
together with “Carmela,” a song in the 
same style, should supply an effective 
number for recital use. Interesting, 
both rhythmically and in color, is a 
“vocally recorded” song, a “Serenata” 
(“Under Gothic Arches”), taken down as 
sung by Senora Francisco de la Guerra 
Dibbler, of Santa Barbara; a Southern 
California tune; and the humorous “Old 
Maid’s Song,” a simple vocal waltz with 
a characteristically Spanish refrain. In 
“A Fickle Maiden” we have the greatest 
variety of mood: declamatory, recitative, 
quiet, expressive melancholy, passion and 
a tragic close are all comprised within 
its brief limits. The English versions 
of the original Spanish texts are by 
Eleanor Hague, and Gertrude Ross, who 
has harmonized the songs, acknowledges 
in a prefatory note her indebtedness to 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus for “her faithful 
and authoritative interpretation” of the 
tunes. The collection enriches the grow- 
ing literature of American folk-song 
music with some choice additions, and 
seems to prove that the old Spanish ro- 
mancer who first gave the name of Cali- 
fornia to “an island ... very near the 
quarter of the terrestrial paradise” was 
almost a prophet when supposing that 
such a clime might produce golden me!- 
ody as well as gold itself. The three 
songs, already mentioned, which have 
been transcribed by Gertrude Ross for 
violin and piano, have the direct, flowing 
type of melody which lends itself espe- 
cially well to string transferral. 

F. H. M. 


Gertrude Ross 


Reviews in Brief 


“O Most High” and “O Thou in All 
Thy Might” (Oliver Ditson Co.) are two 
anthems for mixed voices. The first, by 
L. Camilieri, is three pages of straight- 
forward choral writing; the second, by 
Charles P. Scott, is more varied with ex- 
pressive solos for tenor, soprano and bass. 

“Tantum Ergo” (No. 3). “Panis An- 
gelicus.” “Ave Regina Coelorum” (Oli- 
ver Ditson Co.) are three numbers for 
the Catholic Church Choir by Nicola A. 
Montani, for mixed voices, written with 
all that distinguished church musician’s 
gift of eloquent devotional expression 
and skilled musicianship. 

“T Know a Trail” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). A swinging, grateful song in six- 
eight time, with an easy, flowing melody, 
by Ralph Cox. It is published for high 
and low voice and dedicated to Edna 
Wolverton. 


———y 
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Music a Unifying Force in Harassed 
Ireland, Declares American Singer 


QUUETUAEEIENUOTULONU EDDA AEAA EAE 


Elizabeth penis Says Irish 
Artistic Nature Is Not Re- 
strained by Civil Strife— 
Hears Opera in Dublin— 
Social Life Not Seriously 
Affected, Notwithstanding 
Tragedies of War 


PERA in Ireland! The crowded the- 
ater gay with the bright colors of 
evening gowns and animated by the en- 
thusiasm of music lovers! To those who 
have followed the exciting events of con- 
temporary Irish history this picture may 
seem fanciful, but such was the actual 
experience of Elizabeth Lennox, Ameri- 
can contralto, on the night of her arrival 
in Dublin early in July. “Rigoletto” was 
the opera, and, according to Miss Len- 
nox, the familiar melodies of Verdi lost 
nothing of their charm, despite the fact 
that less than five squares away were the 
charred ruins of Sackville Street and the 
wreck of the historic Four Courts. 
“That the Irish people still retain their 
love for music in spite of the economic 
and mental stress of civil war was the 
strongest impression I gained in that un- 
happy land,” said Miss Lennox, “for it 
revealed in a very striking manner the 
power of music in such a time of chaos. 
It made it seem worth while to belong 
to the profession. This passion of the 
Irish for music was even more forcefully 
illustrated at the Dublin Horse Show a 
few weeks later. Here a building was 
set aside for the singing of folk-songs 
by the villagers from outlying towns, and 
an orchestra played while they danced. 
There may be many points on which the 
Irish are at odds, but they seem to be 
very well united when it comes to music.” 
Miss Lennox’s main object in going to 
Ireland was to see her sister, who lives 
some thirty miles from Dublin. Even 
there, in the peaceful and beautiful coun- 
try, she found the evidences of war. 
Bridges were torn out, huge trees felled 
across the roads, and throughout the 
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Elizabeth Lennox, American Contralto, 
with Two of Ireland’s Young Hunting 
Hounds 


countryside there was a feeling of ten- 
sion as a result of the tragic conditions. 
But in spite of this, the social life of the 
Irish goes on pretty much as usual, she 
says, and she found her stay full of 
interest and enjoyment. 

Among the relics of other days which 
Miss Lennox found in her ancestral home 
was a rare old court gown of heavy silk, 
hand brocaded, and more than 200 years 
old. She brought it with her on her 
return to America and will wear it in the 
folk-song groups on her programs. She 
is enthusiastic over the prospect of her 
season with her new manager, Daniel 
Mayer. Since her return from abroad 
she has spent a great deal of. her time 
making records in the Brunswick studios 
and is working industriously on her ré- 
pertoire for the season. G. H. 





Columbus, Ohio, Supports Dippel Opera 
Project 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 30.—In fur- 
therance of the project of Andreas Dip- 
pel to establish a grand opera company, 
local supporters of music, at a meeting 
on Sept. 21 at the Deshler Hotel, organ- 
ized the Columbus Grand Opera Club. 
Mr. Dippel and F. M. Peters, chairman 
of a similar organization at Cincinnati, 
addressed the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by T. T. Frankenberg. All 
those present became members of the new 
club, and it is expected that a commit- 
tee of at least 100 persons will be formed. 
Fred W. Freeman was named temporary 
treasurer. 


and Pianist in Manhasset, 
L. I. 
-_ 

MANHASSET, L. I., Sept. 30.—Leo de 
Hierapolis, baritone, and Gladys V. Gil- 
bert, pianist, appeared in recital at the 
Manhasset Public School Auditorium on 
Sept. 22, with Miss Stewart as accom- 
panist. The pianist’s program included 
the “Moonlight” Sonata, numbers by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Debussy, and 


Hear Singer 


her own Concert Study, Op. 15. Mr. 
Hierapolis sang Massenet’s “Vision 
Fugitive,’ the Brindisi from Thomas’ 


“Hamlet,” and other music. 

RICHMOND, IND., Sept. 30.—Samuel B. 
Garton, who has been dean of the de- 
partment of music and dramatic art for 
three years at Earlham College, intends 
to go to Chicago to study with Vittorio 
Trevisan of the Chicago Opera, and to 
give concerts under the direction of 


Harry Culbertson, but, in response to 
requests, has decided to retain his studios 
in the City of Richmond under a corps 
of teachers. Mr. Garton will go to Chi- 
cago three days a week. 
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Close Trenton’s Summer Band Concerts 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 30.—Winkler’s 
Band, conducted by Martin Mayer, con- 
cluded on Sept. 24 the series of concerts 
given in the parks of the city during 
the summer. This program was given 
in Lamberton Park, and attracted a 
large audience. FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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In Boston Studioy 


SNR NVC 


Boston, Sept. 30. 


Tommaso Gallozzi, vocal teacher and 
coach, has just returned from a visit to 
Italy. He speaks of a “vast amount of 
operatic material prepared for the com- 
ing season. Mr. Gallozzi will open 
his Boston studio on Oct. 2, and will also 
teach at his Jamaica Plain studio. One 
of the regular features of the school is 
the weekly assembly. Here students meet 
and rehearse their various parts of the 
operas together, under the direction of 
the teacher. 

Nellie Evans Packard, teacher of sing- 
ing, has accepted for the third time the 
presidency of the Morning Musical Club, 
Brockton, Mass. Meetings will be re- 
sumed late in October. Mrs. Packard 





has opened her Boston studio and will 
commence teaching in Brockton on Oct. 
10. 

Alexander L. Steinert, composer, son 
of Alexander Steinert, of M. Steinert & 
Sons Co., has entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire. He graduated in June from 
Harvard University with a “Magna cum 
laude” honor. His piano pieces and 
songs have already been presented in 
concert by notable artists. 

The Felix Fox School of Pianoforte 
Playing opened last week with a large 
enrollment. Ernest Bray, a graduate 
pupil of Felix Fox, has been added to 
the’ faculty. 

Carmine Fabrizio, concert-violinist 
and teacher, has taken a home and studio 
in Brookline for the winter. Mr. Fa- 
brizio will be heard in concert the com- 
ing season under the management of 
Wendell H. Luce. 

Irene Soule, from the Frank E. Doyle 
studio, has been engaged as soprano of 
the Venetian Trio, which will tour the 
Southern and Western states up to 
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March next. Miss Soule lately returned 
from the Chautauqua circuit. 

Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist, has re- 
turned to Boston for the winter, arriv- 
ing early to take up her duties as sub- 
stitute organist at the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist. Miss Siedoff spends 
her few leisure hours with her horses at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





W. J. PARKER. 

Many Artists Engaged for Maine 
Festival 

PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 2.—For the 

twenty-sixth Maine Festival, to take 


place under the leadership of William R. 
Chapman in Bangor on Oct. 5, 6, and 7, 
and in Portland on Oct. 9, 10 and ll, a 
long list of artists has been engaged. 
Because she will be unable to leave Paris 
in time for these dates, Emma Calvé will 
give a recital in Portland only, in City 
Hall, on Oct. 30. The festival artists 
include Lucrezia Bori, Marguerita Sylva, 
Helen Yorke, Marion Harper Kuschke, 
Kitty McLaughlin, Marie Novello, Gio- 
vanni Martino, Dmitry Dobkin, Fernando 
auarneri, Justin Lawrie and Kola Le- 
veinne. Miss Bori and Mr. Dobkin will 
be the soloists on the first night, and the 
choir of 600 voices will sing the “Halle- 
lujah” Chorus and other numbers. An 
orchestral program will be given on the 
second night, when Miss Yorke and Mr. 
Martino will be the soloists. At the first 
matinée, Miss McLaughlin, Mme. Ku- 
schke, Mr. Lawrie, and Mr. Guarneri 
will appear, and Marie Novello, pianist, 
and Mr. Leveinne, ’cellist, will play at 
the second matinée. “Carmen” will be 
sung in costume on the third night. The 
cast will include Mme. Sylva, Miss 
Yorke, Miss McLaughlin, Mme. Kuschke, 
Mr. Dobkin, Mr. Guarneri, Mr. Martino, 
and Mr. Lawrie. FRED L. HILL. 


Nahan Secures Stradivarius 


Violin 


Franko | 


A Stradivarius violin which he prizes 
above all the others in his valuable col- 
lection of twenty instruments, was 
secured recently in Germany by Nahan 
Franko, violinist and conductor, at a 
cost of more than 6,000,000 marks. The 
instrument was purchased by the violin- 
ist’s brother, Sam Franko, who brought 
it with him when he returned to New 
York from Germany last week. The 
violin was made in what is known as 
Stradivarius’ “Golden Period,” and was 
originally the property of King Charles 
III of Spain. After his death it was 
passed on in the royal family of Spain 
until a few years ago when it was pre- 
sented to Joan Manen, the well-known 
Spanish violinist. It bears the date 1701. 





Grace Kerns to Sing at Mercersburg 
Academy 


Grace Kerns, soprano, who has spent 
her vacation at Sea Pines, Virginia 
Beach, Va., near her home at Norfolk, 
Va., has returned to New York to resume 
her musical activites. Among her 
engagements is an appearance at Mer- 
cersburg, Pa., on Nov. 10, for the Mer- 
cersburg Academy Course. 

BosTon, Sept. a aes Cox, pian- 
ist, and Albert Stoessel, violinist, will 
give a joint recital in Jordan Hall on 
Jan. 28. Mr. Stoessel’s sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, to be heard here for the 
first time, will be the feature of the 
program. Mr. Stoessel wrote the sonata 
in France while he was serving as a 
member of the A. E. F. It is dedicated 
to André Caplet. The French Academy 
conferred upon Mr. Stoessel the honor 
of “Officer d’Académie” in recognition 
of his services as head of the Band 
School at Chaumont. 

BosTON, Sept. 30. tienen Littlefield, 
soprano, returned last week from a sum- 
mer spent in European travel and study. 
The major portion of her time was spent 
in France, where she took a series of 
lessons from Jean De Reszke. She later 
toured Holland and Belgium. Mrs. 
Littlefield plans a busy concert season. 
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(),alifieations of Vocal Teachers 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

| was much interested in reading the 
letter of Miss Wainwright in the issue 
of MuSICAL AMERICA of Sept. 23. She 
with truth why musicians who have 
d in their professions as pianists, 
composers and accompanists suddenly 
jaunch forth as singing teachers. 

Last winter a singer and teacher of 
some reputation in Europe spent the win- 
ter in New York and did some keyboard 
harmony work with me. Finding that I 
had a number of singers and vocal stu- 
dents who were doing similar work with 
me, she insisted that I ought to be a vocal 
teacher. She offered to give me all the 
vocal pointers that I should need, and 
dwelt on the big financial returns I 
should reap as a singing teacher. 

{ told her that I had already studied 
singing for four years under recognized 
teachers, and that I knew that I had no 
voice and did not possess the knowledge 
necessary to place voices. Patiently I ex- 
nlained that I knew that instruction in 
piano, composition and musical under- 
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standing were the subjects that I was 
thoroughly prepared to offer, and that as 
these were vital subjects to any musical 
education, I knew that I should always 
have a large and interested class. 

The singer has now returned to Eu- 
rope, where she may have less. difficulty 
in enticing some one else to be remade 
into a vocal teacher. I sometimes wonder 
if perhaps that is the reason why so 
many more new vocal teachers come 
to our shores every year than do instru- 
mental teachers. 

RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 

Seymour School of Musical Re-Educa- 

tion, New York City, Sept. 28, 1922. 


Seating the Orchestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The innovations made by Leopold Sto- 
kowski in seating the members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, alluded to sev- 
eral times in your paper, have aroused 
my interest. Although I am not certain 
what the Stokowski system is, I welcome 
the change, as certain defects in the tra- 
ditional seating are very evident. 

I recently read an article on this sub- 
ject by Ervin H. Kleffman in “Violinist” 
which satisfactorily seconded my views 
that the higher tones of the first violins 
are more piercing and carry farther than 
the lower tones of the second violins in 
an orchestra. Therefore, I suggest, as 
he says, that the second violins and the 
violas be seated where the first violins 
now sit, and the latter move to the pres- 
ent position of the ’cellos; the ’cellos to 
the place of the wood-winds; and, finally, 
the latter to the position of the second 
violins. The brasses would then remove 
to the extreme left, facing the conductor, 
and near the rear of the ensemble. 

The disadvantages of the present cus- 
tom are obvious. The orchestra is disso- 
ciated into two rival columns and hurls 
two tone-columns of different timbre in 
a sort of competition. One is either 
cloyed with the strings or deafened by 
the trumpets, according to one’s position 
in the auditorium. Further, the delicate 
mixture of tonal colors that constitutes 
the ideal ensemble has always remained 
an ideal, rather than an actuality. 

GUSTAVE LEHR. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 20, 1922. 





Voice Culture for Children 


To the Editor of MusicaAt, AMERICA: 
The advice of many singing teachers 
that young singers’ should not study 
voice culture before they had passed the 
age of adolescence seems to me to be 
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entirely wrong. Recently, a mother 
whose daughter was to study with me, 
cancelled the engagement for lessons be- 
cause she had heard that so and so had 
said that singing lessons would strain 
the child’s voice. From my experience, 
this is all nonsense. Parents know that 
their children are accustomed to sing 
in school, yet they do not worry over 
the possibility of their straining their 
voices, even though it is impossible for 
a public school instructor to give indi- 
vidual attention or to hear when certain 
notes are above the range of a particular 
voice. The teacher who can really teach 
and who has developed a sensitive ear 
will not harm any voice, and unques- 
tionably, correct training will not only 
make the quality beautiful and be bene- 
ficial to the health, but will give train- 
ing at an age when the mind of the 
pupil is plastic and easy to teach. If 
there is to be any cessation of study, it 
seems to me—several of my family are 
physicians—that the best time would be 
when the pupil is between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen, since the period of 
adolescence is generally a strain upon 
the physical system. 
GWENDOLYN LEACH. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 30, 1922. 


Bringing Congressional Library to 
the Students 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

No doubt the heads of the music de- 
partments throughout the United States 
will earnestly study the searching ques- 
tions put by Carl Engel in his able 
article, “The Pursuit of Musicology,” 
published in MusIcAL AMERICA of Sept. 
23. Therein he forcefully draws atten- 
tion to the neglect of their opportunities, 
and possibly they have a good case in 
reply. That is a matter in which they 
must bear their own responsibility. But 
there is a phase of this question which 
intimately concerns myself and thousands 
of others who are not so fortunate as 
to live in Washington. Mr. Engel speaks 
in just praise of the musical collection of 
the Library of Congress. But will he 
tell us how this treasure-house can be 
brought within the reach of students in 
New York, or Dubuque, or San Fran- 
cisco, or anywhere else in America? If 
there is no music department zealous 
enough to bring these books to our hands. 
how can we proceed to obtain them of 
our own initiative? We cannot afford to 
travel to Washington to make use of this 
magnificent library. Must it on that ac- 
count remain closed to us? 

A Poor 

New York, Sept. 28, 1922. 


STUDENT. 


Another Perplexed Composer 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

In the issue of MusIcAL AMERICA for 
Sept. 23, I read the letter of “Perplexed 
Composer,” and I want him to know 
there are other ambitious musicians who 
feel as he does. While I am only an 
amateur, I must also confess that the 
publishers “keep me guessing” as to why 
my songs are returned. 

I have an Easter song, “The Story of 
the Easter Bells,” which is sung every 
Easter by request; “My Garden,” a duet 
for contralto and soprano, which has 
been sung on many occasions; a waltz 
song, “What You and Your Smiles Mean 
to Me,” and a sacred song, “Galilee,” for 
which persons have offered me a dollar 
a copy. Still “what is the matter with 
my music; why is it not deemed worthy 
of publication?” 

I did enjoy reading your letter, “Per- 
plexed Composer,” and let me wish you 
every success. Let me join with you in 
saying: “I intend to continue along the 
line of composition, placing something 


SUPPORT BAND SERIES 


Grand Rapids to Repeat Course Next 
Season—Recitalist Heard 


GRAND RAPIDS, MicuH., Oct. 2.—Be- 
cause of the generous contributions of 
local merchants and others, and the ap- 
preciation of the public, the series of 
concerts given this summer in the city 
parks by a band organized by Walter A. 
Goble will be repeated next year. The 
number of programs will be greatly in- 
creased. 

Katherine Strong, mezzo-contralto, was 
heard in recital at St. Cecilia Auditorium 
on Sept. 29. Her program ranged from 
Bach and Handel to Kursteiner and Sid- 
ney Homer. Genevieve Brown of Chi- 
cago, ’cellist, was the assisting artist. 
The accompanists were Mrs. H. Monroe 
Dunham of this city and Marion Roberts 
of Chicago. 

The Furniture City Band, from the 
State Industrial School at Lansing, and 
the Boy Scout Band of Lowell provided 
music for the West Michigan State Fair, 
held in Grand Rapids last week. 

VicTOR HENDERSON. 


Mortimer Browning Engaged for Rosing 
Tour 

Mortimer Browning, pianist and ac- 
companist, has been engaged to play for 
Viadimir Rosing, Russian tenor, during 
the season, and will appear with him on 
his recital tour in America. Mr. Mor- 
timer has also been engaged as pianist 
for several choral societies in New York 
and will devote some time to teaching 
and coaching. During the past few 
weeks, he has appeared in concert with 
Hilda Kathryn Schultz, contralto; 
Graham McNamee, baritone; George 
Reimherr, tenor; Martin Richardson, 
tenor; Nikola Zan, baritone, and the 
Banks Glee Club. 


Lucy Gates, soprano, will give a New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall on Friday 
evening, Oct. 13, which will be followed 
by tours through the West and South. 
She will appear in the réle of Lucia with 
the Puccini Grand Opera Company in 
Newark on Oct. 17. 











Frederic Tillotson 


Announces the Opening 
oi His Boston Studio 


Room 404 


Huntington Chambers 


Assistant to Heinrich Gebhard 
Arm Weight and Relaxation 


Concert Recital 


“and now in Mr. Tillotson comes 

one who exhibits an abundance of 

native poetic feeling, of latent bril- 

liance and power of wholesome 

originality.”.—-WaArREN StToREY SMITH 
Boston Transcript. 


Management 
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TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 5840 senntainein memaattinn 
AMATEUR. Mason & Hamlin Piano. 
-_ Yazoo City, Miss., Sept. 29, 1922. 
’ T oe 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION MME. CORINNE 
| 
Victor Kuzpo i 
Announces the re-opening of her studios for the season. 
Arrangements for auditions by appointment only. 
Studio: 260 West 71st Street, New York City | 122 East 37th Street Mowe York Clery 
i. ri Piha ia i | "Phone Vanderbilt 7758 
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Secret Sorrows of the T eacher s Heart Revealed 


Steadfastly Declines to Believe That His Is the Greatest Calling on Earth—Cartoonists Have 
Done Everything to Him, Except Recognize That He Is a Human Being—Nevertheless, 
He Has Resolutely Advanced in His Profession, in Spite of One Terrific Drawback, the 
Pupil—One Day in the Studio Turns the Eager Teacher Into a Dispirited and Cynical 
Wretch—The Document of One Biggins 


SOE THT TTT TUM MITTeT HERETO TTT TT TT RE 


INCE so many persons have writ- 

ten lyrically about the nobility of 
teaching, it’s time somebody told the 
truth. They have told you that the 
greatest calling on earth is that of the 
teacher. Well, perhaps it is, but you 
can’t get any teacher to believe it. 
Also, they have told you that the soul 
whose little life is spent in drilling ele- 
ments of music, or anything else, into 
concrete heads, is sometimes very near 
the angels. Possibly he is. Some- 
times he’s nearer suicide. 

It’s difficult to make a teacher talk 
about himself. He’s a modest creature, 
and he is usually so busy suppressing 
folly in others that he hasn’t time to 
spend in the contemplation of his own 
frailty. Moreover, he is inescapably a 
victim of Time. During the winter he 
is too occupied to indulge in the luxury 
of thought. In the fall he is still think- 
ing about last summer, and in the spring 
he’s thinking about the summer to come. 
When he is not thinking of these things, 
he thinks of his pupils. Pupils never 
think about teachers. 

It is when the day is indecently warm, 
the air moveless, and the atmosphere as 
close as some of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
harmonics—it is on a day like this, when 
you are too hot to be anything but 
vicious, that you may get at the secret 
places of the teacher’s heart. 

He is a long-suffering animai. He has 
been the butt of “funny” pages for 
countless years; plays have been written 
about him and books around him. He 
has been sketched, lampooned and li- 
belled. They have done everything to 
him except recognize that he’s human. 
Now and then they give him a pension 
or a purse of gold—when he’s too old 
to appreciate it. Truly, the way of the 
professor is hard! 


Formerly a Woman’s Job 


There may not be a teacher for every 
subject, but undoubtedly there is a sub- 
ject for every teacher. We have mathe- 
matics; we have also morphology. Be- 
sides history there is histology. And 
there is a host of rare scholastic birds, 
some with glittering plumage, some with 
drab — Pteridology, Sericulture, Eudi- 
ometry and Impanation. 

And we have music. 

In the old days of lavender and leisure, 
when education was a luxury reserved 
for certain classes, the teaching of music 
was regarded chiefly as a woman’s job— 
only they shuddered at the word “job.” 
Of young and attractive widows sud- 
denly left unsupported they would say 
ingratiatingly: “She’d better teach 
piano!” Of young and unmarried dam- 
sels they would say persuasively: “She’d 
better learn piano and perhaps teach a 
little bit, because one never knows, does 
one?” 

So, because one never does know, in- 
numerable daughters and nieces, and 
aunts, too, were transformed almost over- 
night from indifferent amateurs into in- 
competent teachers. If they could “teach 
a little bit,” what cared they for the 
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science of applied pedagogy? Indeed, 
they doubtless never heard of it. So long 
as they were careful to avoid being origi- 
nal, they turned out scores of mediocre 
pupils. That was what was called 
“teaching” in the bad old days. The ma- 
jority of teachers were either fools or 
knaves, and knew it. Occasionally some 
of their clients suspected it, and that is 
why the public has made fun of teachers 
during the past thirty-odd years. 
To-day all that has changed. The 
average music teacher is an authentic 
teacher. He knows his business. He is 
trying to learn something new every day. 
To strengthen his interest in teaching, 
he studies applied psychology and deduc- 
tion and even psychoanalysis. He wants 
to make the teacher’s business a national 
legend instead of a national by-word. 


The Teacher's Ball-and-Chain 


This astonishing, and noticeable, im- 
provement in self and spirit he has ac- 
complished in spite of one terrific draw- 
back. It is at once an obstacle, a mollusk, 
an old-man-of-the-sea, a blessing and a 
curse. 

I refer to the pupil. 

Ignorant people think it is easy to 
teach others. “All you do is sit down 
and hear people play,” said a woman to 
a well-known piano teacher, and he re- 
sponded with unappreciated irony: “Yes, 
that’s all I do!” 

In the routine of his music-filled day 
the teacher has to endure many pupils. 
He may have a love for tone, a passion 
for cadence. How much cadence and 
tone can he find in his heart after he has 
given sixteen lessons? He may arrive 
at the studio in the morning an eager 
and enthusiastic man. Unless he is 
heartless and wholly insensitive, he may 
leave at night a dispirited and cynical 
wretch. 

Sometimes his day will be gladdened 
because a student indicates glimmerings 
of awakening sanity. The scale will be 
played correctly, the sonata performed 
perfectly. But the very next pupil will 
commit seven errors in two minutes. The 
teacher cries to heaven and wonders 
dully why he wasn’t born a plumber. 

Teachers are forever criticized for 
this, for that. But who ever thinks of 
criticizing the pupils? Persons who have 
grown gray and sardonic in the service 
of teaching tell me that there are two 
classes of irritating pupils: boys and 
girls. 


The Lamentable Fate of Biggins 


There is my friend Biggins, for in- 
stance. For some years he enjoyed a 
lucrative practice in a middle-western 
city. The other day his body was found 
hanging in his studio, suspended by a 
twisted rope made of many copies of 
“The Rosary.” He left a widow, three 
children, a piano and a memorandum. 
The memorandum read, in part: 

“T’ve had enough of teaching. When 
I first opened my studio here I was glad 
to get a dozen pupils. Now I feel that 
another bar of the ‘Spring Song,’ another 
single Souvenir, one solitary ‘Rustle of 
Spring,’ and I shall be fit only to compose. 
To those students who have felt genuine 
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ambition in their blood, I leave my stead- 
fast hopes for their technical happiness. 
To those unrestrained lunatics who made 
my poor piano a veritable battleground 
of the Republic, I leave my heartiest 
blasphemy. 

“To the doting mothers who insisted 
weepingly that Maisie was cut out to be 
a great pianist, I leave one tear. One 
only, because I am sorry for their folly, 
not for their disillusion. And to the 
fathers who used to crowd my nice studio 
with their yokel offspring, whose money 
I had to take because my landlord is a 
socialist and always wanted his rent in 
advance, I bequeath a series of sniffs. 

“They tell me that in the celestial re- 
gions there is perpetual singing and ever- 
lasting opera. I sincerely hope there is 
no teaching there. 


A Pedagogue’s Idea of Heaven 


“If I can escape from the following, 1 
shall be happy: ; 
“From the stout lady who perspired 


violently when she played Schun 
‘Carnaval.’ 

“From the little girl who had eye 
an angel and who played like the 

“From the tall, thin man who p; 
at the piano as if it had bitten him. 

“From the neuralgic woman wh 
the notes ‘breathed spirit’ whe: 
played, but who frequently bre: 
spirit herself. 

“From the faded woman who st) 
the keys as if they were dead cats. 

“From the talkative women stud: 
from the talkative men students. 

“From the students who forgot 
money. 

“From the students who said 
nously, ‘Father is coming to see you 

“From the diabolical girl twins 
hacked and kicked their vicious 
through ‘Poet and Peasant.’ 

“From the pale girl who insist« 
learning the Melody in F because it 
so spiritual, and who invariably p! 
it like a melody ineffable, instead of 
damned good tune it really is. 

“From the pupils who always 
too late; from the pupils who always 
rived too early. 

“From the fat boy who chewed ; 
while he played, and usually got it mix, 
up with the keys. 

“From the pretty girls who were : 
nice to me, and from the ugly girls w! 
were too nice to me. 

“Yes, if I can escape from all these, | 
shall be happy!” 

I suppose you disbelieve all this? P 
haps you think I invented the story 
give point to a pointless article. (| 
course you’re entitled to think exact 
what you like. Some people are terri 
suspicious! 





Successful Singer Must 
Never Cease to Study, 
Declares Dudley Buck 
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Dudley Buck, New York Vocal Teacher 


UDLEY BUCK, New York singing 

teacher, has moved into his new 
residence studio, a five-story dwelling on 
the West Side, where he will be able to 
direct the activities of his four assistants 
and their students under one roof. Mr. 
Buck does not believe there is any easy 
road to artistic success, and his new 
studios, where work can be done in artis- 
tic surroundings is the fulfilment of his 
dream of many years. The house pos- 
sesses, besides teaching studios, a con- 
cert hall which will accommodate more 
than 200 persons. 

“In singing, as in every other line of 
endeavor,” said Mr. Buck, “there is no 
standing still, and I attribute my success 
to the fact that I have always remained 
a student. Since a child, I have been 
associated with many of the great artists, 
and their respect for their art and their 
simplicity have inspired me with the idea 
that =rt is greater than man, and I have 


never ceased trying to learn. There | 
no royal road to success in art. It 
quires work, based upon the natur: 
functioning of the human mechanism 
And the longer I teach, the more I am 
able to reduce the principles of singing 
to a few fundamental rules, based upon 
laws in nature. That is why I feel that 
to-day I can accomplish the same work 
of twenty years ago in one-fifth th 
time.” 

As part of the activities of the studios, 
Mr. Buck is planning a series of musi 
cales and receptions. Student recitals 
will take place every month. Associated 
with him are Ella Goode, Frank E 
Forbes and Elsie T. Cowen, singing i: 
structors, and Maurice La Farge, song 
and operatic coach. 

May Korb, coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged as soloist for the first con- 
cert of the MacDowell Club in Williams- 
port on Oct. 17. This engagement fo!l- 
lowed her success at the Allentown 
Festival on Labor Day. Her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, while in Allentow: 
with Miss Korb, booked her for five re- 
engagements in Pennsylvania. On No\ 
22 Miss Korb is scheduled to give 4 
concert in New Jersey. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
RUSSIANS IN OPERA 


? 


«“pique-Dame,” “Czar’s 
vide’ and Opera Parody 
Among Features 
By H. T. Craven 


Oct. 2.—A _ season 


LADELPHIA, 


wh 


‘naugurated last week by the Rus- 


i Grand Opera Company which at- 
‘i ed considerable attention on its first 
yisit last May. In spite of its limitations 
the company contains several artists of 


ability and is successful in imparting to 
works of purely Slavic origin an authen- 
tic racial flavor of great value. 

Perhaps the best of the seven per- 
formances given in the Acadamy of 
Music were those of “Pique-Dame” and 
“Cyar’s Bride,” both musically impres- 
sive but handicapped by librettos that 
are incredible and fashioned according 
to distressingly antiquated operatic tra- 
dition. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff work was in the 
main admirably sung with leading roles 
sustained by Ina Bourskaya, Nicholas 
Karlash, Jacob Lukin, Marie Mashir and 
Piotr Kozloff. Fortunately the orchestra, 
the weakest element in the organization, 
was augmented for “Pique-Dame,” and 
the beauties of this rather obscure 
Tchaikovsky score were made evident. 
Vladimir Daniloff, Vladimir Radeeff, 
Marie Mashir and Emma _ Mirowitch 
were heard in this work. 

In the case of the “Snow Maiden,” 
which opened the engagement on Mon- 
day evening, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s rich 
score was clouded by the poor quality of 
the orchestra, which even able and in- 
telligent leadership of Eugene Fuerst 
was unable to overcome. Olga Kazan- 
skaya was a sShrill-voiced but comely 
Snegourotchka, Valja Valentinova was 
the Lel, and, as in the spring, Mr. Dan- 
iloff depicted the Czar with whimsical 
sentiment and vocal resourcefulness. 

“Boris Godounoff” displayed the con- 
siderable gifts of Mr. Karlash, a good 
actor and a vigorous bass, but on the 
whole the performance of Moussorgsky’s 
masterpiece was ragged. Dargomijzky’s 
antique “Russalka” furnished another 
opportunity for Mr. Karlash, whose per- 
formance of the mad miller in this Rus- 
sian reflection of Bellini was vividly con- 
ceived, 

“La Juive,” with Nina Gusieva as the 
hapless heroine, not a particularly in- 
spired work, was given a performance 
decidedly of the road variety. 

An extraordinary adventure in musi- 
cal clowning on Friday night was Val- 
entinova’s “Night of Love,” a potpourri 
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promises to be unusually active | 


of familiar operatic airs with a parody 
of operatic proceedings. The burlesque 
involved generous quotations from 
“Faust,” “Barber of Seville,’ “Eugene 
Onegin,” “Pagliacci,” “Aida,” ‘Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment,” “Carmen,” “Hu- 
guenots,” “Rigoletto,” even “The Merry 
Widow” and “The Geisha.” The prepos- 
terous libretto contained germs of amus- 
ing satire, but their development was 


crude and the fun infantile and, in at 
least one startling instance, merely vul- 
gar. The performance of the curious 
medley was’ generally vivacious. Mr. 
Karlash and others displayed consider- 
able gifts for low comedy. Victor Vasi- 
lieff conducted the hodge-podge score 
with much gusto, and the audience, one 
of the largest of the series, seemed to 
enjoy itself vastly. 





“Samson et Dalila” Restored to Berlin Stage 


| \ponpenecti Sept. 25.—After an absence 
of several years from the stage here, 
“Samson et Dalila” has returned in the 
glory of an unusually good production 
by the Grosses Volksoper Company at 
the Theatre des Westens. The presenta- 
tion served to add stature to the reputa- 
tion of Gunnar Graarud, the Scandina- 
vian tenor who has a large following 
here, and also gave Ludmilla Dostal a 
fine opportunity in the réle of Dalila. 
Both artists gave fine performances, and 
much of the credit for the success of 
the evening is due to Ernest Priatorius, 
who conducted with verve and compre- 
hension. The chorus was excellent. 
Martin van Geldern and Wilhelm Gutt- 
mann were the High Priest and the 
Abimelech of the cast and Magnus An- 
dersen was the Old Hebrew. 

The same company, earlier in the week 
restored Mozart’s “Escape from the 
Seraglio” to the stage here. The fea- 
ture of the evening was the appearance 
of a young American artist, Valerie 
Doob, as guest in the réle of Constanze, 
a difficult test which she passed excel- 
lently, Victor Pruscha was excellent in 
the comic réle of Osmin and Oscar Eisen- 
berg sang Belmonte with ease and polish. 
Others in the cast were Else Tuschkau 
and Albert Reiss. Kapellmesiter von 


Hdslin conducted and colorful settings 
and costumes were furnished by Hans 
Strohbach. 

At the Staatsoper the latest additions 
to the season’s répertoire are “The Bar- 
ber of Baghdad” and “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” In the latter Elisabeth Klop- 
fer, a newcomer to the house, distin- 
guished herself. Barbara Kemp, who 
leaves shortly for America to sing at the 
New York Metropolitan, was heard in 
the first performance this season of 
“Mona Lisa” which she sang with her 
usual assurance and understanding. 

Out of the list of several pre-season 
recitals given recently, only two have 
been of outstanding interest. These 
were the farewell recital of Elly Ney, 
pianist before sailing to America, and 
the violin recital of Fritz Busch. Mme. 
Ney played brilliantly a program con- 
fined to the classics and Busch gave his 
usual fine performance in works of 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. 

Considerable interest centers about the 
formation here recently of the Society 
of the Friends of Music and Literature. 
It includes many of the better known 
young composers and writers, and has 
the avowed intention of setting out on a 
campaign of education in behalf of the 
more recent worth-while contributions to 
both arts. 





Symphony Season at Fairmount Park Is 
Successful 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 30.—More than 
250,000 persons attended the concerts 
given during the summer by the Fair- 
mount Park Symphony in Fairmount 
Park, according to an official estimate. 
The series, which closed recently, con- 
stituted the first free open-air symphony 
venture attempted in _ Philadelphia. 
Three conductors were in charge of the 
orchestra during the seven weeks of the 
season. They were Victor Kolar, who led 
for three weeks, and Henry Hadley and 
Dr. Rich who each conducted the concerts 
for two weeks in the order named. At 
the last concert but one a request-pro- 
gram, consisting of numbers receiving 
the highest number of votes in a popular 
ballot, was played. The outcome mani- 
fested sound musical taste on the part of 
patrons. Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Liszt 
and Wagner proved to be the favorite 
composers. A considerable number asked 
for Bach. Louis A. Mattson, assistant 
manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was in charge of the venture. 





WATERLOO, IlowA.—The first meeting of 
the Fine Arts Club for the year was 
given over to folk-music. Marian Ran- 
cier played German, Russian, Polish, 
Hungarian, and other folk melodies, and 
others who took part were Naneen Davis, 
Mrs. A. L. Alexander, Mrs. George C. 
Welker, Mrs. J. E. Brinkman, Mrs. H. 
C. Wilbur, Mrs. Fred McClain, Mrs. A. S. 
Weishaur, Mrs. Robert Parrott, Mrs. W. 
M. Sheldon and Elma Christensen. 
Dances were given by several children. 
Mrs. W. R. Law presided. 
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TRENTON, N. J.—The Contemporary 
opened its season with a program de- 
voted to American composers, at the 
home of Mrs. Gustav Hagedorn. The 
composers represented were John K. 
Payne, Arthur Foote, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, George W. Chadwick, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, and Thurlow Lieu- 
rance, and the soloists were Mrs. Archi- 
bald W. Brown, soprano; Mrs. Charles 
H. Waters, contralto; Lou Sutphin, 
’cellist; Gustav Hagedorn, violinist, and 
Mrs. Hagedorn, pianist. A feature of 
the evening was the interpretation by 
Miss Sutphin and Mr. and Mrs. Hage- 
dorn of a Trio in D by Cadman. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Sept. 30.— 
Through the efforts of J. T. Bunting, 
local representative of the Virginia 
Radio Corporation, a radio apparatus 
was loaned to Madison Hall, the Y. M. C. 
A. building of the University of Vir- 
ginia on the occasion of the annual recep- 
tion to the faculty and students of that 
institution. An interesting program was 
enjoyed by the large audience. Concerts 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and in Schenectady, 
N. Y., have recently been heard by means 
of this radic. A permanent installation 
is contemplated by the University au- 
thorities. 





Rome, GA.—The Junior Music Lovers’ 
Club at its first meeting since its sum- 
mer recess, held at Carnegie Auditorium, 
elected the following officers: Martha 
Simmons, president; Moses Esserman, 
vice-president; Lenora Gordon, secretary 
and Marian Peacock, treasurer. Mrs. 
W. P. Harbin, assisted by Mary Veal, is 
the director of the club. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VaA.—Robert Mil- 
lard Russell, who was recently appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the First 
Presbyterian Church, has upon his re- 
quest, been released from his contract, 
and has returned to New York. 








LANCASTER, PA.—Three new musicians 
have been added to the roster of the local 
body of music teachers. Eunice Show 
Forshey, operatic soprano, teacher of 
voice and piano; Charles Lefever, vocal 
teacher, recently elected organist and 
choirmaster at the First Reformed 
Church, and Harry K. Sykes, recently 
elected organist of Trinity Lutheran 
Church. who will teach organ, piano and 
composition. 
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STJERNA 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN SOPRANO 
CONCERTS—COSTUME RECITALS 
AVAILABLE SEASON 1922-23 


(Limited Number of Artist Pupils Accepted) 


Studio: 
Master Classes in New York City, Summer of 1923 


212 Losoya St., San Antonio, Texas 





EVENTS IN SAN ANTONIO 





Artists Aid in Radio Opening—Concert 
for Old Mission Fund 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 30.—Frida 
Stjerna, mezzo-soprano, and Bertram 
Simon, violinist, with Ethel Brown and 
Walter Dunham as accompanists, dedi- 
cated the WOAI Radio Station on Sept. 
27. The station is the largest in the 
South, carrying 1000 miles and is in- 
stalled by the Southern Equipment Com- 
pany and San Antonio Express Publish- 
ing Company. Mme. Stjerna sang an 
interesting group and Mr. Simon’s prin- 
cipal number was the “Prize Song” from 
“Mastersingers.” Others on the pro- 
gram were Ned Northworth and Zoe 
Howell, of the Majestic Theater, with 
Albert Hines at the piano. The dedi- 
cation speech was made by G. A. C. 
Halff, Mayor O. B. Black making the 
speech of acceptance. Letters were read 
from Mrs. Frederic Leon Carson, Vice- 
President Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, M. Augusta Rowley, local concert 
artist manager; John M. Steinfeldt, pres- 
ident of San Antonio College of Music, 
and a number of civic organizations. 

T. William Street, organist; Julien 
Paul Blitz, ’celiist, and Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano, appeared in a sacred concert on 
Sept. 27, at San Fernando Cathedral, as 
a benefit for the restoration of this old 
mission, built in}. 1732. The concert was 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Altar 
Society, and the church was well filled. 
Mr. Street played numbers by Bach, 
Guilmant, Handel, Rheinberger and 
others, and Mr. Blitz was heard in an 
Andante by Golterman and the obbligato 
in Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” sung by Mrs. 
Jones. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Samuel Gardner in New Studio 


Samuel Gardner, violinist and teacher, 
has opened his new studio on West 124th 
Street where he will teach during the 
season, He will also be connected with 
the Institute of Musical Art. 





Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Hungarian pi- 
anist, has been elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the Ampico Art Society. 
Among his season’s concerts will be one 
at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musi- 
cales, New York. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, Sept. 30.—Mrs. 
Leonard Liddle of Pittsburgh, Pa., con- 
certmaster of the Ladies’ Orchestra of 
that city, was heard in a violin recital 
here recently. 
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appointed supervisor of music in the 
Orange schools. 


* * * 


_ ROANOKE, VA.—Harry J. Zehm has re- 
signed his position as organist and choir- 


master at St. John’s Episcopal Church., 


* * * 


BucKsPportT, ME.—Enrichetta Godard, 
soprano, and wife of the American con- 
sul at Rome, was heard in recital here 
with Charles F. Googins of Washington, 
D. C., organist. 

cs ok Ss 

ZANESVILLE, OHI0.—Violet Harvorth, 
pianist, played an interesting program 
in her recital at the I. O. O. F. Hall 
under the auspices of the Thursday Ma- 
tinée Music Club 

ok OK * 

CEDAR RApiIps, lowA.—The Beethoven 
Club has opened its season, and at the 
first meeting, Flora McKay submitted a 
paper dealing with the life and work of 
Edward MacDowell. 


2k * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Mildred McClus- 
key, pianist, pupil of Amelia Meyer, gave 
a recital recently at the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium and was warmly applauded 
in an interesting program. 

ew 

SPOKANE, WASH.—F red Sheffield 
Child, tenor, gave an interesting recital 
recently, choosing his program from old 
English, French, and modern music. 
Katheryn Kerin, pianist, assisted. 

*x* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Esther Remke 
has been appointed organist and choir 
director of the First Congregational 
Church. She recently graduated from 
the College of Music of Cincinnati. 

* * * 


CANTON, On1I0.—At a meeting of the 
Junior Beethoven Music Club at the home 
of Dorothy Duffy several numbers were 





ORANGE, MASss.—Myrtle Ash has been 








played and papers read. A recent recital 
was that of the pupils of Pansey Snyder. 


* * * 


RoME, N. Y.—Elsie Baker, contralto, 
who spent the summer in this district, 
appeared in recital for the benefit of the 
Lee Center Community Church, and was 
presented by the members with a silver 
loving-cup. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA ClITy, OKLA.—The Schu- 
bert Choral Club met recently at the 
home of Gene Pryor, when a program 
was given consisting of vocal solos by 
Mrs. Roher Stephenson and readings by 
Bessie Lee Chestnut. 


> Oe a 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A musical program 
organized by the Y. M. C. A. for disabled 
soldiers at the U. S. Public Service Hos- 
pital was given recently by P. A. Ten 
Haaf, baritone; Robert Blair, violinist, 
and Miss Adams, accompanist. 

x £¢ *@ 

HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—The Hagerstown 
School of Music was opened recently 
with a reception, when pupils of Charles 
H. Roderick, teacher of voice, and Roy A. 
McMichael, instructor in piano, gave a 
program, with Kathleen Rinehart as ac- 
companist. 

ok * * 

GAINESVILLE, GA.— Otto Pfefferkorn, 
in a piano recital at the Brenau College 
Conservatory, played the “Moonlight” 
Sonata, numbers by Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Grieg and Liadoff, 
and three of his own pieces—‘Album 
Leaf,” “Arbutus” and “Tris.” 

* * * 

Et PAso, TEx.—Maurice Sackett, flau- 
tist, who has decided to study in New 
York, gave a concert at the Sam Hous- 
ton High School, when his program in- 
cluded several of his own arrangements 
of flute numbers. Helen Cooper Wil- 
liams and the Boy Scouts’ Band also 
appeared. 


SEDALIA, Mo.—At a homecoming meet- 
ing of the Emmett MacDonald chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy, at the home of Mrs. F. S. Cox, a 
musical program was given by Florence 
Butterworth, Gertrude and Ruth Fults 
and Mrs. Dimmitt Hoffman. Florence 
Cox presided. 

ca * * 

CLovis, N. M.—Orpha M. Appleman 
presented the following pupils in recital: 
Dorothy Merritt, Ruth Denman, Ethel 
Comer, Maurine Hunter, Edna Wells, 
Helen La Shier, Rebecca Gibson, Ella 
Juante, Elizabeth Downing, Ava Trebble, 
Beatrice Eastham, Mozelle Brashier and 
Verda Clevenger. 

* * * 

Utica, N. Y.—Frank W. McClary, or- 
ganist at Plymouth Congregational 
Church for more than eleven years, re- 
signed recently to become organist at the 
First Methodist Church in Rome, N. Y. 
Mabel Brockway, who has been organist 
of the Stone Church, Clinton, for seven- 
teen years, succeeds him. 

* * + 

YorK, PA.—Mrs. E. G. Flaig enter- 
tained the members of the Del Puente 
Club at a bal masqué at the home of 
one of her pupils, Mrs. E. Weaver. The 
guests were dressed to represent various 
operatic stars in the costumes of differ- 
ent réles. Excerpts from operas were 


sung throughout the evening. 
*x * * 


LimA, OHI0.—In the first of a series 
of evening concerts of devotional music 
at the South Side Church of Christ, Dale 
Marshall, boy tenor; Esther, Ridenour, 
twelve-year-old pianist; Dwight Miller, 
trombone player; Otto Hoffman, May 
Ridenour, Carmen Ridenour, Amy Glenn 
and Mrs. C. C. Cook were among the 
soloists. 

ob * ok 

TYLER, TEx.—Mrs. John W. Smith, 
contralto, gave the musical program at 
a luncheon of the Kiwanis Club, when 
the anniversary of the ¢onstitution was 
celebrated. Two unusually good pro- 
grams of music were given in the Jewish 
Temple at the New Year services by the 
choir, Mrs. Mary S. Smith, soloist, and 
conductor. 

* * * 

GoLiAD, TEx.—The Music Study Club 
of Goliad has sponsored a series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts in the various 
churches of the city, with Mrs. C. H. 


“ae 


McLeod as leader. A recent prog of 
the series was given by eighteen | , 
members. The Club was heard j; 
cantata, “Hawthorn and _ Lave, 
given on the porch of the Ewell] | 
recently. 
* * * 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Monday 
cale and the Friday Musicale have 
work for the year. The first of 
organizations met recently at the 
o Mrs. Harman, president, and th 
ond at the home of Mrs. George G 
wood. In an informal program. 
Monday Musicale had the assistan 


two guests, Miss Crane, soprano, », 


Frances Henry, pianist. 
* * * 


TYLER, TEx.—Mary Pettijohn 
Daniel, reader, and Hera Jane Rob: 
Perkins, pianist, were presented in 
tal by the Musical Coterie at the 
School Auditorium, and were cord 
greeted, both being obliged to give 
eral encores, Mrs. Perkins played 1 
bers by Chopin and MacDowell, and 
McDaniel gave readings from the wo 
of Abbott, Edgar E. Guest, Prothero 
Acton Davies. 

& * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The Junior }} 
mony Circle is beginning work for : 
season under the following officers: 
dred Smith, president; Julia Lax 
first vice-president; Irene Singer, se 
vice-president; Isabel Pemberton, co 
sponding secretary; Frances Musselman. 
recording secretary; Jean Miller, tres 
urer; Frances Johnson, librarian: 
Sarah Wilhelm, historian, and Virgin's 
McIntosh and Margaret Alloway, men 
bers of the executive board. Ora Delpha 
Lane is director, and Margaret Dennis, 
assistant director. 

4 * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—At the first meeting 
for the present season of the Music: 
Art Society, at the Guild Room of &t. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Vito Geraldo 
Petrone, tenor of the faculty of 
Wichita College of Music, and Harry FE 
Van Tobel, organist and choir director 
of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, both new); 
arrived in this city, furnished the musi 
cal numbers. Eight old players com 
peted in the Fiddlers’ Contest at the 
Princess. C. G. Wimp of Wichita was 
the winner. The fiddlers played many 
old tunes, winding up with “Turkey i: 
the Straw.” The prize was a $10 gold 
piece. 
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Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1337 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 














Frank Farrell 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St.. New York City 
Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Elementa Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 

. 181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
Studios: 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 
Instruction in Singing and English 


Diction 
November Ist to May I5th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 


Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 














Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 





William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 
May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, English 
1 West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 











Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
. Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANY 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 

















Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West I2Iist Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON . . . ‘ S 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St. New York 





Circle 














MASS. 











Earle Laros 


“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
305 Carnegie Hall . New York City 


Albert Marsh 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St., New York 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell viouiist 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


; Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
313 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


























' Conal O’C. Quirke 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
54 West 82nd Street, New York 
‘Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Adele Luis Rankin Uyric-Coloratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorie—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick 
COMPOSER PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 











Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 
Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Imterpretation—Theory 
607-608 Car: »gie Hall, New York 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
ORGANIST 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
65th St. and Central Park West 


New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
hone: 584 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Votce 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew _ 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2983 


Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Te: 


Crystal Waters = Soloist 
Voeal Instruction 
At her Studio: 675 Madison Ave., 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461! 


Dorsey Whittington 

American Pianist 

13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianolog" 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfhi Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interfere 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Production 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YOF 
one—Schuyler 9139 
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School Inaugurates Seventh 
Season 


»yid Mannes School of Music, 
; scheduled to begin its seventh 

Oct. 5, includes a number of 
es upon its faculty list. Chief 
re Alfred Cortot, French pian- 
vill again be a member of the 
staff, and his assistant, Berthe 
ne other members of the piano 
e Anna Alofsin, Pansy Andrus, 
‘otherice Bacon, Hans Barth, Lillian 
Baris, Howard Brockway, Warren 
‘se, Marion Cassell, Helen B. Cham- 
" ‘dred Couper, Barbara Derby, 
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vs. 
Prory de Vreux, Mary Dwight, Mary 
Flanner, Lelah Harris, Dorothy Jago, 
Ruth Johnson, Jessie Porutchik King, 


Sam Lamberson, Ralph Leopold, Rose- 
Lillard, Janet Ramsay, Barrett 
Spach, Rose Strongin and Wellington 
Veeks. Mr. Mannes, director of the vio- 
hin department, has the assistance of 
Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the 
‘rew York Philharmonic; Florence 
Hawes, Elsie Kimberley, Edna Ruppel, 
Robert Schenk, Elizabeth Searle, Julia 
P, Stoessel and Wolfe Wolfinsohn. The 
cal department faculty comprises 
Guilio Silva, Myron W. Whitney and 
fargaret L. Torrens. Emmeran Stoeber 
and Edith Otis have charge of the work 
in ‘cello, and David McK. Williams and 
Frank Scherer teach organ. Others 
whose names are on the list of teachers 
are Rosario Sealero, Millo Picco, Anna 
Marie Soffray, Loraine Wyman, Matilde 


mary 



















MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


INSTRUCTION 
LEHMANN METHOD 
Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 


601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
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Available for Concerts | 


Addvess: 30 Central Park South, New a | 
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HAMLIN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Recital — Concert — Oratorio 
Westminster Hotel, Boston, U. S. A. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD THE SCOTCH BARITONE 


CAMERON McLEAN 


“ANNIE LAURIE”? 


East of Chicago until January Ist. West of Chicago January to April. 
Management W. H. C. Burnett, 626 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





fo ople And Ewents in New ‘Yorks We ek 





Trucco and Alix Young Maruchess. Mrs. 
Mannes is in charge of the chamber 
music department and Leopold Damrosch 
Mannes will conduct a class in the ele- 
ments of music. 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Increases Staff 


With an increased staff of instructors 
and a comprehensive program of music 
and drama, the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts has begun the present 
season in Carnegie Hall with a record at- 
tendance. Many new features are an- 
nounced, and arrangements have been 
made for the teaching of diction and the 
interpretation of operatic réles. Frank- 
lin H. Sargent, president of the school, 
has made arrangements with John 
Golden whereby classes will be permitted 
to attend the dress rehearsals of his pro- 
ductions for the purpose of criticism. 
The students will submit their views in 
writing, and the best of these will be 
referred to Mr. Golden. The Academy 
stage has been equipped with the latest 
devices in lighting and scenic effects. 


“Boheme” Excerpts and Soloists Heard 
at Rialto Theater 


Excerpts from Puccini’s “Bohéme” 
were among the numbers played by the 
orchestra of the Rialto Theater, New 
York, under the leadership of Hugo 
Riesenfeld, director, and Joseph Littau, 
during the week beginning Oct. 1. 
Joseph Alessi, trumpet soloist, played 
Bartlett’s “Dreams,” with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Evelyn Buehler, mezzo- 
soprano, made her first appearance as 
soloist at this theater on the same pro- 
gram. Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” Over- 
ture was again the principal orchestral 
number at the Rivoli Theater, where the 
film-drama, “Manslaughter” was pre- 
sented for the third consecutive week. 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
conducted. 


Musicale at Tamme Studio 


The first weekly musicale at the 
Charles Tamme vocal studio was held on 
the afternoon of Sept. 23. Following a 
short talk by Mr. Tamme, a program of 
songs by Puccini, Brahms, Massenet, 
Reinecke, Schubert and Chaminade was 
given by Helen Rose Knoeller, soprano; 
Louise Locher, soprano; Miss Fish, 
mezzo-soprano; Miss Hamilton, soprano; 
Miss Edson, contralto; Miss Wallace, 
mezzo-soprano, and Mary Dell Dowman, 
soprano. 


Viafora Pupil Heard in Concerts 


Helen Levenson, mezzo-soprano and 
pupil of Gina Viafora, was heard re- 
cently in recital in her home city, Des 
Moines, Iowa, where her voice, interpre- 
tative ability and personality were ac- 
corded high praise. Her program in- 
cluded old Italian airs, and groups of 
songs in French, German and English. 
Miss Levenson was also heard in concert 
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at the Allenhurst Club, Asbury Park, 
N. J., recently, and has been engaged as 
soloist at Temple Ohab Sholem in New- 
ark. Her second New York recital will 
be given in the Town Hall on Oct. 30, 
and will be followed by appearances in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. Miss Levenson has been a pupil 
of Mme. Viafora for four years. 





Tchaikovsky and Herbert Works Pre- 
sented at Capitol Theater 

Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture was 
played by the orchestra of the Capitol 
Theater, New York, under the baton of 
Erno Rapee, during the week beginning 
Oct. 1. Excerpts from Victor Herbert’s 
operetta, “The Fortune Teller,” enlisted 
the services as soloists of Erik Bye and 
Betsy Ayres, assisted by Louise Scheerer, 
Ava Bomberger, Ray Hunter, Melanie 
Dowd, Virginia Richards, Elss Gray and 
Jessie Savage. A small band of gipsy 
musicians was led by Bela Nyary, cym- 
balom player. Miss Gambarelli, Miss 
Niles and Miss Zanou danced a number 
arranged by Alexander Oumansky, ballet 
master. Mr. Oumansky appeared, with 
other members of the ballet corps, in a 
number to which Fredric Fradkin, con- 
certmaster, played a violin obbligato. A 
special performance was given on Tues- 
day evening exclusively for visitors to 
the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Schola Cantorum to Begin Rehearsals 


The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, 
director, will begin its rehearsals on the 
evening of Oct. 11, in preparation for its 
two concerts in Carnegie Hall during 
the season. It will also assist the New 
York Symphony in two of its Symphony 
Concerts for Young People. Applica- 
tions for membership in the chorus are 
being received by the secretary of the 
organization. 


Torriani Artists to Be Heard in Recitals 


Ferdinand E. L. Torriani, vocal in- 


structor, has reopened his studios in Car- 
negie Hall. Several artists studying 
with Mr. Torriani will be heard in New 
York recitals this season, among them 
being Phoebe Crosby, soprano; Juanita 
Pruette, formerly of the Chicago Opera; 
Everett Bishop, bass, and Edna Fields. 
Celine Verkerk, for many years a pupil 
of Mr. Torriani, has begun the teaching 
of his method in Berlin, and Rodi Van 
Deggeler is teaching the same course in 


The Hague. 


James Price Engaged for “Apocalypse” 


James Price, tenor, has been engaged 
as soloist for the first performance in 
New York of Paolo Gallico’s “Apoca- 
lypse,” which won a prize of $5,000 in a 
competition held by the Federation of 
Music Clubs two years ago. The New 
York Oratorio Society will produce the 
work on Nov. 22. Mr. Price appeared 
at the Spartanburg, N. C., festival, and 
was soloist with the Cambrian Chorus of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the Mendelssohn 
Chorus of Gloversville, N. Y. 


Jeanne de Mare Plans Tours of Lecture- 
Recitals 


Jeanne de Mare, lecturer-pianist, who, 
during her vacation in New England, 
gave several performances of modern 


French and American programs, will 
leave this month for a series of engage- 
ments in the Middle West, and will ap- 
pear in two recitals in Chicago with John 
Barclay and Frederick Bristol. A New 
York recital will be given in November, 
after which Miss de Mare will leave on a 
tour which will take her to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Excerpts from “Tannhauser” at Strand 
Theater 


Louis Rozsa, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan, was the soloist in an arrangement 
of excerpts from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” played by the orchestra of the 
Strand Theater, New York, under the 
leadership of Car] Edouarde, during the 
week beginning Oct, 1. 





Estelle Platt School of Music Begins 
Season 


The Estelle Platt School of Music has 
opened the season with complete courses 
in vocal and instrumental music, theory 
and diction. Master classes in voice and 
violin are offered advanced students, the 
former in charge of Miss Platt and the 
latter under the direction of Charlotte 
Kendall Hull. Orchestra and ensemble 
work are regular features of the work 
of the school, and frequent recitals are 
scheduled. A number of free and partial 
scholarships have been awarded. 


Philadelphia Voice Teacher to Teach in 
New York 


W. Warren Shaw, voice specialist, who 
has maintained a studio in Philadelphia 
for many years, has taken a studio in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, where he will 
teach on Saturdays of each week. Mr. 
Shaw is the teacher of many singers now 
before the public and is the author of the 
book, “The Lost Vocal Art.” 


PASSED AWAY 


William T. Carleton 


William T. Carleton, in his day a well- 
known opera singer in New York, died 
on Sept. 25 at his home in South Twenty- 
sixth Street, Flushing. He was the 
founder of the Carleton Opera Company 
and was in the original casts of “Claude 
Duval” and “Rip Van Winkle” when 
Richard Mansfield sang the comedy part 
in the latter production. He came to 
America to join Clara Louise Kellogg’s 
English Opera Company, and he was also 
successful in Gilbert and Sullivan’s ré- 
pertoire. Mr. Carleton was a member of 
the Adams Company which produced 
Wagnerian opera in English at the Acad- 
emy of Music. He was seventy-three 
years old at the time of his death. His 
son, William P. Carleton, is widely known 
on the musical comedy stage. 














Elinor Comstock 

Elinor Comstock, head of the Com- 
stock School of Music, died in New York 
on Sept. 29. She was a native of Rome, 
N. Y., and received her musical train- 
ing abroad, where she studied under Le- 
schetizky. She was the founder and 
principal during a number of years of 
the school bearing her name. Miss Com- 
stock counted a number of noted musi- 
cians in Europe and America among her 
friends. 


Joseph Pierre Dupuy 

Los ANGELES, Sept. 30.—Joseph Pierre 
Dupuy, tenor, choral conductor and vocal 
teacher, died on Sept. 24 after an illness 
of a year. He was the tenor of the 
Euterpean Quartet, which, founded in 
1891, was in existence for thirty years. 
He founded the Orpheus Club of sixty 
young men and conducted it for fifteen 
years. Mr. Dupuy was one of the foun- 
ders of the Los Angeles Symphony in 
1897 and of the Gamut Club in 1904. He 
was one of the Board of Directors of the 
latter organization. He left a wife and 
two grown sons. W. F. GATEs. 


William H. McElfatrick 

William H. McElfatrick, architect, who 
designed a number of American opera 
houses, died at his home in Brooklyn on 
Sept. 28, aged sixty-eight years. He 
remodelled the Metropolitan Opera 
House after the fire which partially de- 
stroyed that institution in 1893. He was 
the designer of the Manhattan and Lex- 
ington Opera Houses in New York, and 
the Philadelphia Opera House, which 
were constructed for Oscar Hammer- 
stein. 





Charles Wigg Fredericks 

LICHFIELD, ENGLAND, Sept. 28.— 
Charles Wigg Fredericks, for thirty- 
seven years vicar choral of the cathedral 
here and one of the leading choirmasters 
in Great Britain, died recently at the 
age of seventy-four from a paralytic 
stroke. In the course of his career as an 
English singer, he was honored by a pub- 
lic reception in Paris, and on that occa- 
sion sang to the accompaniments of 
Charles Gounod. 


George G. Lewis 

De Kats, Itu., Oct. 2.—George G. 
Lewis, pianist, died at his home here on 
Sept. 22, after some weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Lewis had been an instructor at the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, Chicago, for 
many years, and was director of the 
piano department in Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest University, Lake Forest, IIll., from 
1911 to 1916. 
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Leopold Kramer to Be Concert- 
master at .Metropolitan, 
Says Report 


A 


T was learned in New York this 
week that Leopold Kramer, vio- 





linist, for many years concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony 
and later of the Chicago Opera and 
New York Philharmonic, is soon 
to return to this country to become 
concertmaster of the orchestra of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


CLOSE LIGHT OPERA 
SEASON IN SEATTLE 


Hear “Chimes of Normandy” 
in Final Week—Pianists 


in Recitals 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 30.—The Amer- 
ican Light Opera Compony closed a five- 
weeks’ season in Seattle, under the man- 
agement of Brandon Brothers and Rex 
Reynolds, during the week of Sept. 
18, with performances of Planquette’s 
“Chimes of Normandy.” The outstand- 
ing principals of this tuneful opera were 
Regina Manville as Germaine, Theo Pen- 
nington as Serpolette; Carl Bundschau 
as Henry and Ed Andrews as Gaspard. 
A feature of this company is its youthful, 
fresh-voiced chorus, which sings with 
spirit. The season was most successful. 

Edouard Potjes, who has - recently 
joined the Cornish School faculty, gave 
his second Seattle recital on Sept. 18 and 
established himself as a pianist of wide 
sympathy and pronounced artistry. Mr. 
Potjes’ program was chosen from estab- 
lished classics of piano literature. 

Elva Parker, pianist, was presented in 
recital by Harry Krinke on Sept. 22. She 
played a taxing program with consider- 
able credit. 

The first local music society to take up 
its actual work of the season was the 
Bohéme Music Club, which gave its open- 
ing program at the home of Mrs. Homer 
H. Stevenson, on Sept. 15. Fay Adams 
Boswell, soprano; Margaret Search, con- 
tralto, and Helen Wilkins Barwick, pi- 
anist, gave numbers from early Italian 
operas. 

In honor of Ruth Miller, soprano, who 
sang this summer leading rdéles with 
the opera company at the Cincinnati 
Zoo, a musicale was given by Elizabeth 
Richmond Miller of this city, her former 
teacher. As a part of the program, Miss 
Miller sang several arias. 

Boyd Wells, pianist, has been appoint- 
ed the Seattle representative of the Lon- 
don College of Music. 

Jeanne Farrow Kimes, pupil of Paul 
Pierre McNeely, has been selected to head 
the piano department of the College of 
Montana at Bozeman. 
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Armenian Tenor Engaged for Metro- 


politan 


Armand Tokatyan, Armenian tenor, 
has been engaged to appear in lyric réles 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
season. The tenor, who is of Armenian 
parentage, was born in Bulgaria and 
spent most of his life in Alexandria, 
Egypt. He studied in Milan, and has 
sung with the Scotti Opera Company in 
America. 





Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, 
who is now appearing in a leading rdéle 
with the Greenwich Village Follies in 
New York, plans to enter the recital, 
operatic and concert field in the near 
future, 





Betty May of the Denishawn Dancers, 
will present a dance interpretation of 
Mischa Levitzki’s Valse in A on the 
company’s coming tour of more than a 
hundred appearances. 


Keener I nterest To-day in Organ M usic, Says Di mre 
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Composers Writing ‘More 
Varied Pieces for the In- 
strument, Organist of 
Notre Dame de _ Paris 
Affirms—Improved Mech- 
anism Affords Greater 
Scope for Display—Less 
Physical Exertion Required 
Than in Playing Any Other 
Instrument, He Declares 


| hose DUPRE, organist of Notre 
Dame de Paris, who has arrived in 
New York on his second visit to America, 
says he finds a tremendous interest in 
organ music at present, not only here but 
abroad. “This has increased greatly in 
the last decade,” he says, “owing, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that the general musical 
public is beginning to realize that the 
organ is not altogether an ecclesiastical 
instrument. Its greatly improved me- 
chanism is largely responsible for this, 
because not only does it bring greater 
variety to the performances, but com- 
posers, realizing this variety, are writ- 
ing music for the organ which is differ- 
ent from and more interesting than any 
done heretofore. I mean, of course, in 
recent years, for Bach is the fountain- 
head of organ music as he is of all 
music!” 

To most people, musicians even, a 
symphony is something that represents 
months, years perhaps, of work. That 
anyone could sit at an organ and im- 
provise a symphony from themes given 
him by one or more members of his 
audience, would verge on the incredible. 
And yet that is exactly what Mr. Dupré 
did last winter when he came to America 
to inaugurate the new organ in the 


Wanamaker Auditorium. 

“T have been asked many times,” said 
Mr. Dupré, “what the ‘secret’ is. Asa 
matter of fact, there isn’t any secret 
about it. I suppose I may be said to 
have a certain gift for improvisation, 
and as I have been doing it constantly 
since I was eight and am now thirty-six, 
I have been at it for twenty-eight years. 
Don’t you think that if you did anything 
constantly for twenty-eight years, you 
would cease to feel that there was any 
mystery about it? 

“Another question that is frequently 
put to me is whether or not I find it 
difficult to play on different instruments 
all the time, whereas a concert pianist 
has always the same piano or at least 
the same make of piano. That is where 
the fun comes in! It is exceedingly in- 
teresting to sit at a new organ and try 
to get exactly the effects I want in spite 
of different mechanism. You feel in a 
way as though you were an explorer. 

“T always try to keep as still as, I can 
while I play. There is no sense in jump- 
ing around as I have seen certain organ- 
ists do, for when all is said and done, 
there is less physical exertion required 
in playing the organ than any other in- 
strument. The mechanism does all that 
for you. The main thing in organ play- 
ing, as I see it, is to realize that the 
necessary force is entirely mental, of 
the brain and not of the muscles. A 
pianist has to vary the weight of his 
touch in order to vary the tone, but an 
organist does not. I try to regard the 
piece I am playing objectively, for I 
have no desire to be individualistic. I 
prefer to let each composer express his 
individuality through me as far as I am 
able to do so. An organist should, I 
take it, when a solid groundwork of 
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Marcel Dupré, Organist of Notre Dame de Paris, Working Upon an Orchestral Compos: 
tion in the Garden of His Country Home at St. Valery-en-Caux, in Normandy 


technique has been established, strive 
for such perfect co-ordination of mind 
and body that the physical side of it be- 
comes negligible. 

“This is only my second visit to your 
great country, and I shall see more of 
it—most of it in fact this time as I am 
to go from one end to the other, my man- 
ager, Alexander Russell, having already 
booked seventy-two concerts for me. 

“Your American organs are mechanic- 
ally superior to those of the old world, 
there is no doubt of that, and I think 
their tone is equally good. That is one 
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of the many reasons I like playing here, 
But then I like many things abou 
America. After my visit last year, | 
went to England, and Willis, the great 
English organ builder, said to me: 
‘Dupré, you haven’t improved your Eng. 
lish much but you have acquired a 
American accent!’ It may be so! This 
trip I shall be here till the end of March 

so I may acquire more English and mor 


accent. I hope so at any rate, for as] 
said before, I like your big, vast coun 
try!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 



































EL PASO TEACHERS MOVE 





Committee Appointed to Advance Proj- 
ect—Geraldine Farrar in First 
Recital of Concert Tour 


EL PAso, TEx., Oct. 2.—The El Paso 
Music Teachers’ Association held its first 
meeting of the year on Sept. 19, when the 
question of accrediting outside musical 
study in the High School was discussed. 
A committee was appointed to obtain 
information as to the schools that give 
these credits. This committee includes 
Birdie Alexander; Maybelle Shelton, 
head of the High School music depart- 
ment, and Mary Goodbar Morgan, presi- 
dent of the association. Other. officers 
of the organization are Mrs. Walter 
Ponsford, secretary; and Margaret Vear, 


treasurer. 

Geraldine Farrar opened El Paso’s 
musical season and began her concert 
tour on Sept. 20, when she sang at 
Liberty Hall to an audience estimated at 
3500 persons. Miss Farrar sang three 
groups of songs, as well as many encores, 
of which the Habafiera from “Carmen” 
was one. She was frequently recalled. 
Henry Weldon, baritone, and Joseph 
Malkin, ’cellist, were also warmly ap- 
plauded. Claude Gotthelf was the ac- 


FOR MUSIC STUDY CREDITS 


companist. This concert was under the 
local management of the newly organize 
Philharmonic Society of which John C 
McNary and Granville S. Johnson are 
the president and manager. 

Elmer G. Hoelzle, the new director an 
tenor soloist at the Trinity Methodist 
Church, gave a recital on Sept. 19 in the 
church auditorium. Mrs. Percy Keni 
bocker, violinist, and Eva Crosby > pianis 
were also on the program. Mrs. Ro er 


Lander and Mrs. J. J. Pearce were th 
hostesses. . 
Peter J. Gustat, conductor of the Mu 


nicipal Band, asked the City Council r 
cently for more funds with which thé 
band could be kept intact this w! 
that organization next summer w' 
unnecessary. But as the budget appro 
priation has been exhausted, the Dat 
faces disintegration. Mr. Gustat ma 
the suggestion that winter concerts % 
held at regular intervals with a sma 
charge; but no action was taken Dy ' 
council. 

HOMER G. FRANKENBERGER 





Helen Bock, the American pianist 
has been engaged for a recita! to. 
given at the Little Theater in Pn 
delphia on Monday evening, De. * 
Miss Bock is starting her first seas” 
under the management of Annie Fr! ed 
berg in New York State on Nov. 1" 
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